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EIGHT  LITTLE  PLAYS 
^  FOR  CHILDREN 


DARBY  AND  JOAN 

Characters 

Darby 
Joan 
A  Fairy 

The  scenery  consists  of  one  of  those  little  card¬ 
board  houses  in  which  the  usual  Darby  and 
Joan  are  fixed.  There  are  two  doors,  and 
between  the  doors  a  little  bench  against  the 
wall.  The  front  of  the  house  is  all  that  is 
seen.  This  can  be  made  at  home  with  stout 
cardboard  and  wooden  supports. 

It  must  be  remembered  the  doors  must  be 
high  enough  to  allow  the  children  to  come 
through  without  stooping.  Inside  the  house, 
between  the  doors,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen , 
are  a  small  table,  crockery,  etc. 

Application  for  permission  to  perform  any  of  the  plays 
in  this  volume  should  be  addressed  to  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Authors,  Playwrights  and  Composers,  No.  I 
Central  Buildings,  London,  S.W.i. 
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It  adds  very  much  to  the  effect  if  Darby 
and  Joan  keep  quite  stiff  until  the  Fairy 
removes  the  spell,  and  again  later  on.  They 
should  hardly  move  their  heads. 

Joan  wears  a  print  dress  down  to  her 
ankles,  a  sun-bonnet  and  a  shawl  and  apron. 
Darby  wears  leggings  and  a  smock  [or  a 
coat  if  preferred)  and  a  red  handkerchief 
round  his  neck.  He  has  a  battered  felt  hat 
and  looks  well  with  a  beard.  The  Fairy 
wears  a  fairy  dress  under  a  cloak.  When  the 
curtain  rises  Joan  is  just  inside  one  door,  over 
which  “  Fine  ”  is  written.  Darby  is  just 
outsid  ethe  other,  over  which  “Wet”  is  written. 

Properties. — Umbrella,  small  gong  (for 
clock),  table,  mugs,  cheese,  jug,  bread  and 
knife  (it  is  well  to  have  these  ready  on  a  tray), 
wand  for  Fairy. 

D.  You  all  right,  dear  ? 

J.  Yes,  thank  you.  I  wish  it  would  get  a 
little  duller  so  that  I  could  go  right  inside 
and  do  a  bit  of  work. 

D.  It  looks  very  much  like  rain.  I  believe  it 
is  going  to  rain.  (Holds  out  his  hand.) 
Yes,  it’s  begun. 


DARBY  AND  JOAN 

J.  Here’s  your  umbrella,  darling.  I  don’t 
want  you  to  get  rheumatism. 

(She  hands  it  to  him  from  within.  He  stretches 
out  his  arm.  Neither  of  them  moves  hack 
or  forward.) 

D.  Thank  you,  dear.  I  think  I’m  pretty  well 
stationary  for  to-day.  (Pause,  puts  up 
umbrella.)  Joan ! 

J.  Yes,  dear  ? 

D.  I  wonder  how  much  longer  we  shall  have 
to  go  on  like  this.  I’m  dying  to  see 
you.  Do  you  know,  it’s  ten  years  since 
it  happened.  I’m  sick  and  tired  of 
it.  I  think  it’s  a  most  cruel  arrange¬ 
ment.  Fancy  never  seeing  your  own 
wife. 

J.  Oh,  darling,  you  know  it  was  our  own 
fault.  We  did  quarrel  rather.  Didn’t 
we  ? 

D.  Yes,  love.  But  I  think  we’ve  been  pun¬ 
ished  quite  enough.  If  the  Fairy  Queen 
knew  how  peaceable  we  had  grown - - 

(Enter  Fairy,  left.  Stands  listening.  She 

wears  a  cloak.) 
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J.  I  really  can’t  think  why  we  were  so  silly. 
Such  foolish  things  we  used  to  quarrel 
about,  too.  That  old  hat  of  yours  that 
you  wouldn’t  wear  straight.  How  I 
should  love  to  see  you  in  it  now. 

D.  Yes,  and  the  way  you  cut  the  bread. 
(Sadly.)  I  have  to  cut  my  own  now. 

J.  How’s  the  weather,  dear  ? 

D.  Oh,  pretty  bad.  (Looks  round  and  sees 
Fairy.) 

D.  Hullo,  Miss,  would  you  like  to  shelter  ? 

F.  That’s  very  kind  of  you.  But  I’ve  got  a 
cloak,  thank  you. 

J.  Who’s  that  ? 

D.  A  ladv,  Mother. 

J.  Oh,  do  come  in.  I  can’t  come  out. 

F.  Thank  you.  I’ll  just  sit  on  this  bench 
and  rest  a  minute  if  I  may.  The  rain’s 
stopping.  (She  sits  on  bench.) 

D.  We  are  Darby  and  Joan.  YYu’ve  heard 
about  us,  maybe  ? 

F.  Oh  yes,  you’re  so  happy  with  one  another 
that  people  always  say,  “  As  happy  as 
Darby  and  Joan,”  don’t  they  ? 

D.  Yes,  but  we  weren’t  always  like  that. 
We  got  punished  for  quarrelling.  And 
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now  she’s  always  in  when  I’m  out,  and 
out  when  I’m  in,  according  to  the  weather. 
We  have  to  do  it.  We  can’t  help  it.  It’s 
a  spell. 

F.  Oh,  you  poor  dears  ! 

J.  Yes,  isn’t  it  hard  ?  We  haven’t  really 
seen  one  another  properly  for  years  and 
years  and  years.  I  do  think  if  the  fairies 
knew  how  we’d  changed - 

F.  [throwing  off  cloak).  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I’m  a  fairy  myself,  and  you’ve  been 
so  kind  about  the  rain  that  I’ll  be  delighted 
to  do  anything  I  can.  It’ll  be  twelve 
o’clock  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  that’s  a 
very  good  time  for  me  to-day  as  it  happens. 
I  can  do  anything  I  like  at  twelve  o’clock 
on  Fridays — just  one  thing  a  week. 
[Comes  down  stage.) 

D.  How  very  interesting.  Can  all  the 

fairies  ? 

F.  Oh,  the  Queen  can  do  magic  at  any 
time.  The  chief  lords  and  ladies  once  a 
day.  Ordinary  fairies  once  a  week,  and 
some  of  them  less.  There  are  some  who 
only  get  a  turn  on  the  29th  of  February. 
That’s  very  rare  though.  So  I’ll  allow 
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you  to  come  out  together  at  twelve 
o’clock. 

D.  and  J.  Oh,  how  lovely  !  And  may  we 
stay  like  that  ? 

F.  Well,  there’s  a  condition,  of  course. 

D.  and  J.  Oh,  of  course  ! 

F.  If  you  don’t  quarrel  during  the  first  hour 
you  will  remain  free  ;  but  if  you  do,  it’ll 
be  “  One,  two,  three.  As  you  were.” 

D.  and  J.  [together).  Of  course  we  shan’t 
quarrel  in  an  hour.  We  shall  never 
quarrel  again. 

F.  Oh,  very  well.  [Clock  strikes.)  Listen  ! 
Twelve  o’clock.  [Waves  her  wand.) 

Darby  and  Joan  your  punishment’s  o’er ; 
Be  again  as  you  were  before. 

Farewell.  And  beware  !  [Goes  out.) 

(Darby  and  Joan  rush  out  and  fall  into  each 

other’s  arms.) 

J.  Oh,  darling,  how  good  it  is  to  see  you  again  ! 
[Looks  at  him.)  You’ve  still  got  your  hat 
on  one  side. 

D.  Oh,  never  mind  that  now  ! 

J.  Let’s  have  dinner  out  here.  It’s  clearing 
up. 
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D.  All  right.  I’ll  help  you,  dear. 

(They  bring  out  a  table,  bread,  cheese,  sausage, 
and  a  jug  of  beer,  plates  and  mugs.  They 
sit  on  the  bench.  The  following  remarks 
are  made  as  the  meal  goes  on.) 

J.  How  lovely  it  will  be  to  have  a  meal 
together. 

D.  Yes /  I’ve  never  really  enjoyed  a  mouthful 
these  ten  years. 

J.  (looking  at  table).  There,  I  think  that’s 
everything. 

D.  Yes,  come  and  sit  down,  Mother.  Isn’t  it 
wonderful  ?  (Looks  up  and  sees  Joan 
cutting  bread.)  I  see  you  haven’t  learnt  to 
cut  bread.  (Laughs.) 

J.  Well,  there  !  (Hands  him  piece.)  Not 
much  the  matter  with  that  ! 

D.  No,  dear.  But  there’ll  be  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  loaf  if  you  go  on.  I  do  think 
you  might  make  an  effort  as  it’s  our  first 
dinner  together  after  so  long. 

J.  (looking  up).  If  it  comes  to  that,  you  might 
make  an  effort  to  keep  your  hat  straight 
for  once.  I  never  saw  such  a  sight. 

D.  I  like  it  like  that. 
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J.  And  I  like  the  bread  like  that. 

D.  Joan,  you're  forgetting.  We  shall  be 
quarrelling  in  a  minute. 

J.  I’m  forgetting  nothing  and  I’m  not  quar¬ 
relling.  I  only  remarked  that  I  thought 
you  might  have  learnt  by  now  to  put  your 
hat  on  straight. 

D.  I  never  knew  such  a  nagging  woman. 
(Gets  up.) 

J.  (also  gets  up.  They  talk  across  the  table). 
Who’s  quarrelling  now  ? 

(Fairy  comes  quietly  in  at  side.) 

D.  Quarrelling  ?  You’re  enough  to  make  an 
angel  quarrel. 

J.  Well,  you’re  no  angel,  that’s  certain.  And 
if  you  were,  you’d  have  your  halo  crooked. 

D.  I  might  have  known  what  it  would  be 
like.  You’ve  no  control  over  your  temper, 
Joan,  and  it’s  a  great  pity. 

J.  Pity  !  It’s  a  pity  I  ever  married  you, 
Darby. 

D.  You’re  not  so  sorry  as  I  am.  It  was  the 
greatest  mistake  of  my  life. 


(Fairy  comes  forward.) 
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F.  Darby  and  Joan  !  Darby  and  Joan  ! 

(They  both  stand  'petrified.) 

D.  and  J.  Can’t  we  have  another  chance  ? 
We  forgot. 

(Fairy  shakes  her  head.) 

F.  I’m  afraid  not.  Anyway,  not  for  ten  years. 

D.  May  we  say  good-bye  ? 

F.  Certainly. 

D.  and  J.  Good-bye,  darling.  ( They  kiss.) 

J.  I  can  feel  the  spell  coming  on  again.  It’s 
pulling. 

D.  So  can  I. 

(She  backs  slowly  to  her  door  and  Darby  to  his. 

Silence.) 

J.  Darby  dear,  I’ll  try  to  learn  to  cut  the 
bread  properly. 

D.  {putting  his  hat  straight).  And  I’ll  try  to 
remember  about  my  hat. 

F.  And  in  ten  3'ears  I’ll  come  back  again  and 
unspell  you. 
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(They  all  sing.) 
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Darby  and  Joan,  Darb}/  and  Joan, 

Why  couldn’t  they  leave  one  another  alone  ? 
Darby  and  Joan,  Darby  and  Joan, 

It  really  was  nobody’s  fault  but  their  own. 
They  quarrelled  and  quarrelled  when  they  were 
together, 

So  now  they  are  simply  controlled  by  the 
weather. 

There  never  was  tale,  I  am  sure  you  will  own, 
So  sad  as  the  story  of  Darby  and  Joan. 

Curtain 


TO 


THE  FAIRY  RIDDLE 


A  GARDEN  PLAY 

Characters 

Fairy  Queen 
Green  Grig,  her  page 
Elsie,  a  village  child 

Scene. — A  Glade. 

{Enter  the  Fairy  Queen  and  her  attendant 
gnome,  Green  Grig.  She  comes  in  right  and 
sits  down  on  a  knoll  left,  puts  her  chin  on  her 
hand  and  heaves  a  deep  sigh.  Green 
Grig  stands  a  little  behind  her  with  his 
hands  folded  on  his  chest.) 

F.  Q.  Sit  down,  Grig. 

G.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  {Sits  cross-legged.) 

F.  Q.  {Sighs  again.) 

G.  Yes,  your  Majesty  ? 

F.  Q.  I  didn’t  say  anything. 
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G.  No,  your  Majesty.  But  I  thought  your 
Majesty  sighed  something. 

F.  Q.  [laughs).  Grig,  how  absurd  you  are. 

G.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  [Hesitates.) 

Of  course  I’m  only  your  Majesty’s  humble 
servant,  but  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  .  .  . 
I  know  I  can’t  do  magic,  and  I’m  not  a  bit 
of  good  at  spells,  but  they  say  Shakespeare 
couldn’t  spell,  your  Majesty,  and  he  was 
quite  the  best  thing  that  ever  came  out 
of  Fairyland.  Always  excepting  your 
Majesty,  of  course.  But  I've  always  been 
told  that  I  have  lots  of  common  sense, 
though  I  know  I  don’t  look  very 
brainy.  You  see,  most  of  us  only  have 
^common  sense,  and  sometimes  it’s 
not  much  use.  But  my  mother  was  a 
mortal,  you  know,  and  that  does  make 
a  difference. 

F.  Q.  Well,  Grig,  1 11  tell  you  what’s  bothering 
me.  Perhaps  you  may  have  a  suggestion 
to  make.  Everyone  will  know  about  it 
by  to-morrow,  anyway.  I  mentioned  it 
to  one  of  the  butterflies  yesterday,  and 
you  know  what  gossips  they  are.  You 
remember  the  silver  cloak  the  King 
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brought  me  a  little  while  ago  from  Star- 
land  ? 

G.  Oh  yes,  your  Majesty. 

F.  Q.  Wellr  I’ve  lost  it. 

G.  Lost  it ! 

(He  gets  up  and  kneels  on  one  knee  in  front  of 
Queen,  listening  intently.) 

F.  Q.  Yes.  I  took  it  off  the  other  night 
when  we  were  dancing.  It  was  rather 
in  the  way.  I  hung  it  on  the  elder 
bush  in  the  Fairy  Glen,  and  I  forgot 
about  it  and  left  it  there  all  night. 

G.  Oh,  your  Majesty  !  And  that  elder  bush 
is  such  a  spiteful  old  thing. 

F.  Q.  Of  course  it  was  frightfully  careless. 

The  King  would  be  so  annoyed  if  he  knew. 
Fie  had  it  specially  woven  for  me.  It  was 
stolen. 

G.  Stolen  ? 

F.  Q.  Yes.  I’ve  found  out  who  has  it.  It’s 

the  Queen  of  the  Grey  Goblins.  She’S  been 
wearing  it.  The  impertinence  ! 

G.  Has  your  Majesty  taken  any  steps  ? 

F.  Q.  I  sent  her  a  polite  note  to  say  that  I 
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was  sure  it  had  been  taken  by  accident, 
and  would  she  kindly  return  it. 

G.  What  did  she  say  ? 

F.  Q.  She  says  .  .  .  I’ve  got  her  reply  some¬ 

where.  Where’s  my  bag  ? 

(Grig  finds  it  and  gives  it  her.  She  opens 
letter  and  reads.) 

“To  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

“  The  Queen  of  the  Grey  Goblins  presents  her 
compliments  to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies, 
and  begs  to  remind  her  of  the  well-known 
Fairy  Law,  ‘  Finding’s  keeping.’  ” 

G.  I  do  wish  your  Majesty  would  get  some  of 
the  laws  altered.  They  are  so  awkward 
sometimes. 

F.  Q.  But  no  decent  person  takes  any  notice 

of  them. 

G.  I  know.  But  when  you  have  to  do  with 
people  like  the  Grey  Goblin  lot  .  .  . 

F.  Q.  I  wrote  back  and  said  that  I  should  be 

glad  to  pay  any  of  the  usual  forfeits. 
And  she’s  sent  me  a  riddle. 

G.  Well,  that  might  be  all  right. 

F.  Q .  That’s  just  it.  It  isn’t  all  right. 

It’s  an  idiotic  riddle  and  no  one  can  guess 
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it.  Of  course  it  isn’t  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
magic-books.  They  badly  want  revising. 
I’ve  had  the  three  court  magicians  at 
work  on  it  for  three  days  and  three 
nights. 

G.  Oh,  that’s  why  they  have  been  so 
cross. 

F.  Q.  Yes,  poor  dears.  It’s  very  wearing. 

They’re  all  getting  such  deep  frowns  with 
thinking,  that  they  can’t  keep  their 
spectacles  on. 

G.  May  I  hear  it,  your  Majesty  ? 

F.  Q.  Oh,  I  suppose  you  may  as  well.  Here 

it  is,  Grig.  {Hands  letter.)  Can  you 
read  ? 

G.  {hurt).  Oh,  yes,  your  Majesty.  I  went  to 

the  Toadschool. 

{Reads).  “  What  is  it  you  sleep  on,  comb  your 
hair  with,  and  keep  your  money  in  ?  ” 
It  sounds  very  easy. 

F.  Q.  That’s  what’s  so  vexing. 

G.  Go  to  sleep  on— comb  your  hair  .  .  . 
Bank  .  .  .  But  you  don’t  comb  your  hair 
with  a  bank.  Comb  .  .  .  {Brightly.) 
Perhaps  it  has  something  to  do  with 
bees. 
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F.  Q.  Don’t  be  silly,  Grig.  You  don’t  go  to 
sleep  on  bees. 

(Enter  Elsie  right,  looking  for  something.  She 
does  not  see  Grig  and  Fairy  Queen  at 
first.) 

F.  Q.  A  child.  Quick,  Grig,  let’s  go. 

G.  No,  your  Majesty.  She  may  help  us. 

F.  Q.  Oh,  Grig,  you  do  have  good  ideas. 
(To  Elsie.)  Good  morning.  You  seem  to  be 

looking  for  something. 

E.  Good  morning.  You’re — you’re  the  Fairy 
Queen,  aren’t  you  ? 

F.  Q.  Yes,  and  you’re  Elsie.  How  did  you 

know  me  ? 

E.  Oh,  your  Majesty,  anybody  would  know 
the  Fairy  Queen,  wouldn’t  they  ? 

F.  Q.  (aside).  Quite  a  nice  child. 

(To  Elsie.)  This  is  my  trusty  page,  Green 
Grig. 

E.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Green  Grig  ? 

G.  I’m  very  well,  thank  you.  Can  I  be  of  any 
assistance  ? 

E.  I’ve  lost  a  sixpence.  I  was  going  to  the 
village  to  buy  a  little  pot  of  honey  for  my 
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mother.  It’s  her  birthday  to-morrow  and 
she’s  very  fond  of  honey.  I’ve  been 
saving  up  for  such  a  long  time,  and  now 
it’s  gone.  There  must  have  been  a  hole 
in  my  pocket. 

F.  Q.  Oh,  we’ll  soon  find  that.  Grig,  just 

look  in  my  pocket  magic-book  for  a 
charm  for  finding  a  lost  sixpence. 

G.  Yes,  your  Majesty.  (Turns  over  ^v.o  of 
book.)  Here  we  are.  “Sixpence — To  find 
a  lost.  Form  a  circle.  Go  round  three 
times  to  the  left  and  three  times  to  the 
right,  taking  care  to  lift  the  feet  well, 
and  singing  the  following  rhyme  with  left 

v  eye  shut : — 

Where  d’you  lurk  ?  Where  d’you  lie  ? 
Silver  sixpence,  don’t  be  shy. 

Fairy  eyes  can  soon  espy 
What  no  others  see — oh  ! 

Show  your  little  shining  face, 

We  shall  find  your  hiding-place, 

Round  and  round  and  round  we  pace, 
One  and  two  and  three— oh  !  ” 

F.  Q.  Come  along,  we’ll  soon  do  that. 

(They  follow  the  directions ,  singing  the  song.) 
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G.  There  it  is.  Just  under  that  dande¬ 
lion  leaf.  ( Picks  it  up  and  gives  it  to 
Elsie.) 

E.  Oh,  thank  you  ever  so  much.  How 
lovely  to  be  a  fairy.  I  wish  I  could  do 
things  like  that. 

F.  Q.  But  sometimes  mortals  know  things 
that  we  don’t,  and  then  they  can  help 
us. 

E.  Oh,  I  should  love  to  be  able  to  help  a  fairy. 
But  I’m  much  too  stupid.  I’m  always 
bottom  of  my  class. 

F.  Q.  So  used  I  to  be  when  I  went  to 

school. 

E.  Oh,  your  Majesty  ! 

G.  Are  you  any  good  at  riddles  ? 

E.  I’m  afraid  not. 

F.  Q.  That’s  a  pity. 

G.  Try  her  anyway,  your  Majesty. 

F.  Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  sleep  on, 

comb  your  hair  with,  and  keep  your  money 
in? 

E.  Why,  of  course  I  can — a  bed,  a  comb, 
and  a  purse.  That’s  quite  easy. 

G.  ( claps  his  hands).  Of  course,  of  course, 
your  Majesty.  She’s  found  the  answer. 
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Ha-ha-ha  !  A  bed,  a  comb,  and  a  purse. 
That’s  it.  Hooray,  hooray  ! 

F.  Q.  {puzzled).  A  bed — a  comb— and  a  purse. 
But  .  .  .  Why,  of  course  .  .  .  Oh,  Grig, 
how  clever  of  you  to  have  seen  it.  I 
never  should.  (To  Elsie.)  We’re  so 
much  obliged,  Elsie.  It’s  the  Grey  Gob¬ 
lins’  Queen,  you  know.  She’s  got  my 
star-silver  cloak  and  won’t  give  it  back 
until  we’ve  answered  the  riddle. 

E.  I  see.  Will  she  give  it  you  back  now  ? 

F.  Q.  Oh,  yes.  I  don’t  like  her  much,  but 

she’s  quite  straight  about  things  like  that. 
She’d  have  to  be,  anyway.  The  whole 
of  Fairyland  would  be  down  on  her.  It’s 
one  of  the  rules. 

E.  I  think  if  you’ll  excuse  me  I  ought  to  be 
going  on  to  get  the  honey.  The  shop  will 
be  closed. 

F.  Q.  [patting  her  on  the  shoulder).  Quite  right, 

my  dear.  Mothers  first.  I  hope  you’ll 
come  and  see  us  in  Fairyland  some  even¬ 
ing.  I’ll  send  Grig  round  to  fetch  you 
one  night.  He’ll  just  knock  at  the  pane. 
You  needn’t  dress. 

E.  Oh,  thank  you,  your  Majesty.  (Kneels  and 
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kisses  the  Queen’s  hand.)  Good-bye. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Grig. 

G.  Good-bye. 

(Elsie  goes.) 

F.  Q.  A  nice  child.  I’m  glad  we  found  her 

sixpence.  Isn’t  it  splendid  about  the 
riddle  ?  I  shall  have  my  darling  cloak 
to-night.  Come  along,  Grig,  let’s  dance 
home. 

G.  and  F.  Q.  {dance  and  sing  as  they  go  out). 
The  wicked  Queen  of  the  Goblins  Grey 

She  stole  the  star-silver  cloak  away. 

She  thinks  she  has  it  for  ever  and  aye. 

She  won’t  be  feeling  so  merry  to-day. 

We’ve  guessed  the  riddle— hooray  !  hooray  ! 

Curtain 
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This  little  play  can  he  performed  in  any  room. 
The  King  and  Queen  should  wear  crowns  and 
any  kind  of  fanciful  dress.  Coloured  tablecloths 
make  good  cloaks. 


Characters 
A  King 
A  Queen 

A  Lord  Chamberlain 

( The  King  and  Queen  are  sitting  at  a  table 
covered  with  papers,  the  King  is  supporting 
his  head  on  his  hand  and  looks  troubled. 
The  Queen  is  adding  up  accounts.  She  has 
a  pile  of  small  books  in  front  of  her.) 

Queen  (looking  worried,  murmurs).  I’m  certain 
we  didn’t  have  two  boars’  heads  last  week. 
We  shall  have  to  have  a  fresh  Court 
Butcher.  What  a  dreadful  nuisance  these 
people  are  !  .  .  .  Six  into  four  won’t  go. 
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Six  into  forty-seven,  seven  and  four  over. 
(< Counts  on  her  fingers.)  No,  five  over. 

King  [pushing  away  papers).  Oh,  I'm  so  tired 
of  ruling. 

Q.  So  am  I. 

K.  Let’s  have  a  game  ! 

Q.  Yes,  but  what  ? 

K.  Cat’s  Cradle  would  be  jolly,  but  we 
haven’t  any  string. 

Q.  I  had  a  lovely  big  ball — pink,  very  nice — 
but  people  will  come  and  borrow  it. 

K.  What  about  Noughts  and  Crosses  ? 

Q.  [claps  her  hands).  The  very  thing.  Here's 
a  bit  of  paper. 

K.  [draws  lines).  There.  You  begin.  [Pushes 
paper  across  to  Queen.) 

Q.  Very  well.  I’ll  have  Noughts.  [She  draws 
and  pushes  the  paper  back.) 

K.  [draws  and  pushes  paper  back  again).  Your 
turn. 

Q.  [drawing).  Wouldn’t  it  be  awful  if  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  came  in  and  caught  us  ? 

K.  [drawing).  He  won’t.  He’s  busy.  Be¬ 
sides,  what  would  it  matter  ?  You  don’t 
imagine  I’m  afraid  of  my  own  Chamber- 
lain  ? 
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Q.  Oh,  but  he’s  so  frightfully  particular  about 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  you  know.  He 
was  horrified  the  other  day  because  he 
found  out  that  I’d  been  out  to  tea  without 
my  sceptre.  He  says  it’s  encouraging 
socialism.  There,  that’s  my  game. 

K.  (disappointed).  Oh,  is  it?  I  quite  thought 
I  had  you  that  time.  But  you  talked  so 
much  I  couldn’t  think.  Let’s  have  an¬ 
other.  Here’s  a  nice  large  piece  of  paper. 

(They  play  again.  The  Chamberlain  appears 

at  back.) 

Ch.  Your  Majesty  .  .  . 

(King  and  Queen  start  violently.  The  King 
tries  to  cover  up  game.) 

Ch.  I’ve  come  for  the  plan  of  the  new  Coun¬ 
cil-chamber,  your  Majesty.  Your  Majesty 
promised  to  look  at  it. 

K.  (nervously).  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  (He 
turns  over  the  sheet  with  the  game  on  it,  and 
discovers  plan  on  the  back.) 

Ch.  That  looks  rather  like  the  plan,  your 
Majesty. 

K.  (stammers).  Er-er  ...  I  haven’t  quite 
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finished  with  it.  We  thought  of  making  a! 
few  suggestions. 

Ch.  ( reproachfully ).  But  your  Majesty  prom-; 
ised  that  the  architect  should  have  it  back 
at  noon.  The  builders  are  all  standing 
waiting  to  begin.  Your  Majesty  has  never 
been  known  to  break  your  Majesty’s  royal 
word.  It  would  never  do,  your  Majesty,  j 
Your  Majesty’s  honour  is  at  stake. 

(The  King  tries  to  rub  out  game  with  his  sleeve. 
The  Queen,  with  a  little  nod  and  a  meaning  ' 
look ,  gently  takes  sheet  from  him.) 

\ 

Q.  (to  King).  Oh,  but  I  think  we’d  quite 
finished  with  it,  dear.  Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  ? 

(The  King  tries  to  look  intelligent.) 

Q.  (handing  paper  to  Chamberlain).  Here  ; 
you  are,  Chamberlain.  And  on  the  back 
you  will  see  a  little  sketch  we  have  made 
of  a  pleasure-ground  to  go  in  front  of  the 
buildings.  We  thought  little  paths  would 
be  nice — crossing,  you  see — and  little  j 
summer-houses  dotted  about  for  the 
Councillors  to  sit  in.  These  little  round 
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things  are  the  summer-houses.  And  we 
thought  we  could  have  sun-dials  too,  for 
the  Councillors  to  tell  the  time  by.  The 
crosses  are  the  sun-dials.  It  will  be  so 
nice  to  have  several  sun-dials,  in  case  one 
goes  wrong.  I  think  the  Chamberlain 
ought  to  have  a  summer-house  all  to 
himself,  don’t  you,  dear  ?  You’d  like 
that,  wouldn’t  you,  Chamberlain  ? 

Ch.  An  excellent  idea,  your  Majesty.  I  will 
explain  to  the  architect.  An  excellent 
idea.  Little  summer-houses — charming. 
Sun-dials — delightful.  ( Goes  out  bowing.) 

Q.  Oh,  my  love,  what  an  escape  ! 

K.  [anxiously).  You  don’t  think  he  knew  ? 

Q.  Of  course  not.  He’s  never  played  Noughts 
and  Crosses  in  his  life. 

K.  (kisses  her  hand) .  My  dear,  you’re  a  marvel. 
(Looks  at  his  watch.)  By  Jove,  lunch¬ 
time.  I  wonder  what  they’ll  give  us. 

Q.  I  know.  I  ordered  it.  .  .  .  I’ll  tell  you. 
(Whispers  in  his  ear.) 

K.  Hooray  !  (^4s  they  go  out.)  You  really 

are  a  marvel. 

Curtain 
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Characters 

Timothy  Carey,  the  Weather  Clerk 
Mother  Carey,  his  wife 
The  North  Wind 
A  Wicked  Magician 

Reginald,  servant  to  the  Wicked  Magician 

Scene. — The  Weather  Clerk's  Office.  There 
should  be  a  desk,  also  sacks  and  boxes, 
labelled  Thunder,  Lightning,  Hail,  Fog,  etc. 
Earthquakes  should  be,  if  possible,  in  a 
strong-looking  chest. 

It  would  add  to  the  e  ffect  if  there  were  some 
large  ledgers,  and  there  should  be  a  basket 
labelled  “  Complaints ,”  overflowing  with 
letters.  A  meteorological  chart  might  hang 
on  wall  at  back,  and  there  should  be  a  tele¬ 
phone  beside  or  on  the  desk. 

The  Weather  Clerk  is  sitting  at  his 
desk  when  the  curtain  rises. 
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He  can  be  dressed  in  any  suitably  fantastic 
garb .  An  old-fashioned  tail-coat  with  tight- 
fitting  knee-breeches  would  look  well,  and  a 
high  collar  and  stock. 

He  should  have  a  quill  behind  one  ear. 
His  wife  is  sitting  in  an  arm-chair.  She  is 
plucking  a  goose  or  a  white  chicken  and 
putting  the  feathers  into  a  bag.  She  wears 
a  shawl  and  apron. 

T.  C.  {putting  down  his  newspaper  and  pushing 
back  his  spectacles).  I  don’t  know  what 
were  coming  to,  Jenny.  They  all  think 
they  know  better  than  I  do.  What  with 
their  meteorological  reports,  and  their 
pressure  charts,  and  their  seismic  calcu¬ 
lations  and  their  observation  stations,  I 
might  as  well  not  be  here  at  all. 

M.  C.  What  nonsense,  Timothy.  They 
couldn’t  possibly  do  without  you. 

T.  And  then  all  these  people  bothering  me 
for  fine  weather  for  this  and  that.  I 
simply  can’t  keep  pace  with  it.  It’s  wear¬ 
ing  me  out. 

M.  C.  You  need  a  holiday,  dear. 

T.  Of  course  I  need  a  holiday,  but  I  shan’t 
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get  one.  Those  wretched  Winds  and  the 
Rain  are  always  getting  into  mischief  as 
it  is,  and  if  I  didn’t  keep  a  tight  hand 
on  them,  where  should  I  be  ?  Do  you 
remember  last  time  I  had  a  day  off, 
and  the  North  Wind  and  the  East  Wind 
quarrelled,  and  there  was  such  an  awful 
blizzard  in  China  that  people  thought  the 
end  of  the  world  had  come  ? 

M.  C.  Yes,  indeed  I  do. 

T.  Mine’s  not  such  an  easy  job  as  people 
think.  ( Gets  up.)  I’m  just  going  down 
into  the  cellar  to  see  what  clouds  I  have  in 
hand.  They’re  wanting  rain  very  badly 
in  England. 

M.  C.  You  know,  dear,  you  got  a  little  mixed 
over  the  English  weather  this  year.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  sent  them  a  parcel  of  oddments 
by  mistake  instead  of  their  proper  con¬ 
signment. 

T.  Nonsense,  Mother.  They  always  grumble. 
It’s  a  habit  they  have.  They  really  do 
very  well  on  the  whole.  If  I  didn’t 
give  them  a  bit  of  change  now  and 
then  they’d  have  nothing  to  grumble 
about,  and  they  wouldn’t  like  it.  Indeed, 
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I  doubt  if  they’d  have  anything  to  talk 
about  at  all.  {Going  out  right.)  Keep 
an  eye  on  the  North  Wind,  he’s  been 
restless  lately. 

M.  C.  All  right.  He's  in  the  orchard  drying 
the  clothes  for  me.  He’s  quite  happy. 

{She  ties  up  the  hag  of  feathers,  puis  a  label  marked 
“  Snow  ’ '  on  it  and  puts  it  in  a  corner.  T hen 
comes  hack  to  her  seat.) 

M.  C.  There  now,  that’s  done,  and  they’re  all 
ready  if  they're  wanted.  You  never 
know.  Timothy  makes  up  his  mind  so 
suddenly  sometimes.  And  now  I  think 
I’ll  just  sit  down  quietly  for  a  few 
minutes  and  rest  a  little.  ,  It’s  very 
warm.  {Yawns.)  I  wonder  if  Timothy 
has  left  any  thunder  about.  I  really 

think — I  must - -  {Yawns  again,  nods, 

sleeps.  Enter  left,  on  tiptoe,  the  Wicked 
Magician.  He  wears  a  high  hat  and  a 
cloak  and  carries  a  large  hag  with  a  black 
cat  painted  on  it.  He  is  followed  by  his 
servant,  Reginald.) 

W.  M.  Ha,  ha  !  She  sleeps.  My  lady  sleeps. 
And  Timothy  is  doubtless  out. 
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(He  goes  behind  Mother  Carey’s  chair  and 
makes  passes,  chanting  the  following  verse. 
Reginald  stands  by,  looking  much  sur¬ 
prised  and  decidedly  frightened.) 

W.  M.  Sleep,  sleep,  Mother  Carey; 

Work,  work,  Wizard  Wary. 

Sail,  sail  to  slumber  shore; 

Dream,  dream,  snore,  snore. 

We  are  watching  very  near ; 

Snore,  my  pretty,  never  fear. 

Sleep,  sleep,  Mother  Carey. 

Work,  work,  Wizard  Wary. 

Now  we  can  take  whatever  we  like.  Hush  ! 

(He  tiptoes  round  room,  investigating.) 

I  wonder  where  he  keeps  the  thunder.  If 
only  I  can  get  hold  of  the  thunder  I  can 
soon  knock  the  world  to  bits.  Ah,  here 
are  the  earthquake  fuses.  (Opens  his  bag 
and  stuffs  in  something  from  a  box.)  Ha, 
ha !  I’ll  spoil  their  garden  parties.  I’ll 
knock  down  their  houses.  I’ll  frighten 
’em  into  fits.  Floods,  storms,  hailstones. 
Oh,  what  a  time  I’ll  have  in  the  world. 
He'll  be  sorry  now  that  he  didn’t  let  me 
have  fine  weather  for  my  birthday.  Now 
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where’s  that  thunder  ?  Oh,  here  !  Come 
along,  Reginald,  and  hold  the  bag  open. 

(He  opens  the  thunder  sack  and  appears  to  be 
carefully  transferring  something.  There 
should  be  a  large  stone  which  Reginald 
somehow  contrives  to  drop  into  the  bottom 
of  the  sack  with  a  bump.  It  need  not  be 
seen  if  Reginald  stands  in  front  of  the  sack.) 

W.  M.  Careful,  you  fool.  There,  you’ve 
wakened  the  old  woman  with  your 
clumsiness. 

M.  C.  (opens  her  eyes  and  sits  up.  She  sees  the 
Wicked  Magician  and  calls  out).  Timo¬ 
thy  !  Timothy  ! 

W.  M.  Timothy’s  not  here,  my  lass.  But  I 
can’t  have  you  making  that  noise.  Here, 
Reginald,  tie  her  up. 

M.  C.  Don’t  you  dare  to  touch  me,  you 
cowardly  ruffian.  (Rushes  to  right.)  Timo¬ 
thy  ! 

(Timothy  enters  right.  He  rushes  at  the 
Wicked  Magician  and  knocks  him  down 
and  holds  him.  Reginald  kneels  on  floor 
with  an  expression  of  abject  terror.) 
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T.  Quick,  Mother,  call  North  Wind. 

M .  C.  (; rushes  out  lejt  calling).  North  Wind! 
Help  !  Help  ! 

T.  You  bad  old  villain,  you.  You’re  at  your 
old  tricks  again,  are  you  ?  I’ll  teach  you 
to  steal  my  weather.  You  shall  get  blown 
over  the  moon  into  Nowhere.  You 
won’t  get  back  in  a  hurry. 

( Enter  Mother  Carey  and  North  Wind.) 

T.  Here,  North  Wind,  help  us  to  get  him  to 
his  feet,  then  blow  your  hardest. 

(They  pull  the  Wicked  Magician  up  on  to  his 
feet ,  and  then  take  him  by  the  shoulders  and 
push  him  out  left,  North  Wind  blowing 
hard  all  the  time.  It  would  produce  an 
excellent  effect  if  during  the  previous  scuffle 
Timothy  could  attach  the  Magician’s  hat 
to  a  cord  held  by  someone  in  the  wings  so  that 
his  hat  would  appear  to  blow  off  before  he 
goes.  North  Wind  goes  out,  still  blowing, 
and  Timothy  stands  looking  up  left,  roaring 
with  laughter.) 

T.  There  he  goes.  (Waves.)  Good-bye,  dear 
friend.  Hope  you’ll  have  a  pleasant 
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journey.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  He  looks  like  an 
old  spider  sailing  in  the  sky.  Come  and 
look,  Mother. 

(Turns  and  sees  Mother  Carey  wiping  her  eyes.) 

What,  crying  ?  Come  now,  that’ll  never 
do.  You  ought  to  be  smiling  now  that 
it’s  all  over.  I  shall  have  to  get  out  the 
Rainbow  box  and  find  you  a  new  shawl. 

(North  Wind  returns.  Timothy  shakes  hands 

with  him.) 

T.  Well  done,  my  boy.  You  shall  have  a 
week’s  holiday  for  this. 

(Sees  Reginald,  who  is  still  kneeling.) 

Hullo,  young  man  ;  you’re  a  fine  coward. 
What  shall  we  do  with  him,  North  Wind  ? 
Will  you  blow  him  into  the  middle  of  next 
week  ? 

R.  Oh,  no,  sir,  please  don’t  let  him.  I’m  not 
bad  really.  I’ve  got  quite  a  good  heart. 
I  have,  indeed.  But  he  frightened  me  so 
with  his  wicked  tricks  I  daren’t  disobey 
him.  Don’t  blow  me  away,  sir. 

M.  C.  Let  him  off,  Timothy.  I  dare  say  he’ll 
be  quite  useful.  He  could  do  some  cloud- 
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herding  ;  we  often  want  someone  for  odd 
jobs  like  that. 

T.  Well,  young  man,  you’ve  had  a  narrow 
escape.  You  won’t  get  off  so  lightly 
another  time,  mind  you.  Take  him  into 
the  garden,  North  Wind,  and  find  him  a 
job.  Don’t  be  too  rough  with  him. 

(North  Wind  and  Reginald  go  out.) 

Now,  my  girl,  where’s  that  Rainbow  box  ? 

( Telephone  bell  rings.  Timothy  goes  to  answer 

it.) 

Hullo  !  Hullo  !  I’m  the  Weather  Clerk. 
Who  are  you  ?  English  meteorological 
office  ?  Yes  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  Fine 
weather  for  next  Bank  Holiday  ?  Oh, 
certainly,  certainly  !  You  can  have  a  week. 
How’ll  that  do  ? 

(Comes  back  smiling.) 

Won’t  they  be  surprised  ? 

Curtain 
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Characters 

Silverwing,  a  fairy 

Patty’s  Doll.  ( The  doll  should  speak  in  a 
squeaky  voice.) 

Scene. — A  Garden. 

The  Doll  is  lying  flat  on  her  face  on  the 
ground  with  arms  and  legs  stretched  out. 

{Enter  Silverwing.) 

S.  Why,  here’s  Patty’s  doll,  left  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  garden.  Oh,  cruel  Patty. 
Get  up,  my  dear,  you’ll  get  stiff  if  you 
lie  there  all  night. 

D.  I  can’t.  I’m  a  doll.  Dolls  can’t. 

S.  Oh,  I  forgot.  I’ll  soon  make  that  all 
right. 

{She  circles  round  the  Doll,  waving  her  wand , 
and  touches  the  doll  on  legs  and  arms. 
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Each  time  she  touches  her  the  Doll  gives  a 
little  jerk.) 

S.  Tilly,  tally,  tolly,  tell, 

I  will  weave  a  magic  spell. 

Tippy,  tappy,  toppy,  tup, 

Now  you’ll  find  you  can  get  up. 

D.  [sitting  up  and  still  speaking  in  a  squeaky 
voice).  Who  are  you  ? 

S.  I’m  a  fairy. 

D.  Oh  !  Where  do  you  live  ? 

S.  I’m  living  in  the  lilac  tree  at  the  comer 
of  the  lawn  just  now.  But  I  shall  move 
next  month.  The  lilac’s  nearly  over. 

D.  It  must  be  pretty  to  live  in  a  tree. 

5.  Yes.  Better  than  being  knocked  about  in 
a  nursery.  I  wonder  you  stand  it. 

D.  It’s  not  very  nice  sometimes.  Patty  does 
forget  so.  She  leaves  me  in  the  most 
dreadful  places. 

S.  It’s  a  great  shame.  [Pause.)  I  know 
what  I’ll  do. 

[Waves  wand  and  again  circles  round) 

Jeery,  jary,  jiry,  jore. 

You  shall  be  a  doll  no  more. 
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Leery,  lory,  liry,  lary, 

You  are  changed  into  a  fairy. 

( The  Doll  gets  up  and  moves  lightly  about.  She 
waves  her  arms  and  dances  a  few  steps.) 

D.  Oh,  how  lovely  !  How  pleased  Patty  will 
be  to  have  a  real  live  doll. 

5.  Oh,  but  you  can’t  go  back  to  Patty.  That 
.  would  never  do.  You’re  a  fairy  now  and 
you  must  com?  and  live  in  Fairyland. 
Besides,  I’m  sure  you  don’t  want  to  be  a 
doll  again.  Patty  wasn’t  a  bit  nice  to  you, 
you  know. 

D.  Oh  yes,  she  was.  Only  careless.  You  see, 
she  loves  me  very  much.  I’m  afraid  I 
couldn’t  leave  Patty. 

S.  {rather  cross).  Why  didn’t  you  say  so 
before  ? 

D.  You  never  told  me  that  .  .  . 

S.  {' interrupting ).  Do  you  mean  to  say  you’d 
like  to  be  changed  back  again  into  a  stiff, 
stupid  doll  living  in  the  nursery  and  never 
having  any  fun,  when  you  might  be  a 
fairy,  and  dance  and  frolic  in  the  woods  all 
day  and  sleep  on  the  swaying  lilac  boughs 
at  night  with  stars  twinkling  at  you  ? 
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D.  It  sounds  very  nice.  But  .  .  .  (shaking 
her  head)  I  can’t  leave  Patty. 

S.  (crossly).  Oh,  very  well.  If  you  won’t, 
you  won’t. 

(Same  business  as  before.) 

Toffy,  taffy,  teffy,  tiff, 

Arms  and  legs  again  are  stiff. 

Tilly,  tally,  tully,  toll. 

Change  again  into  a  doll. 

(Doll  falls  back  on  to  the  ground.) 

S.  (looking  at  her).  You  are  a  funny  creature, 
you  know.  But  I  think  it’s  rather  sweet 
of  you  to  stick  to  Patty.  I’ll  tell  the  Fairy 
King  to  see  that  you  don’t  take  any  harm. 
Good-bye. 

D.  (squeakily).  Good-bye ! 

Curtain 
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A  Play  in  Two  Scenes 

Characters 
King  Corum 
His  wife  Meldara 
Their  daughter  Ardita 
King  Dorum 

His  son  Toro,  who  loves  Ardita 
A  Fairy  Godmother 
Peter  Simple,  a  peasant 
King  Corum’s  Servant 
King  Dorum’s  Servant 
An  Official 
A  Page 

Scene  I 

room  in  King  Corum’s  house.  A  window 
at  hack  with  long  curtains.  An  entrance 
at  each  side. 

Ardita  and  the  Queen  are  sitting  sewing. 
Letters  are  brought  in  by  a  page. 
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A.  {glancing  at  them).  More  catalogues,  I 
suppose.  Cabbages,  cabbages,  cabbages. 
I’m  sick  of  them.  I  haven’t  had  a  new 
frock  for  ages  and  the  palace  wants 
doing  up  so  badly,  and  Dad  will  spend 
everything  on  those  wretched  cabbages. 
{Goes  to  window.)  Look  at  them  ;  fields 
and  fields  and  fields  of  them,  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  producing  one  bigger  than 
King  Dorum  can  produce.  It’s  abso¬ 
lutely  idiotic. 

Q.  M.  My  dear,  you  mustn’t  speak  of  your 
father  like  that.  And,  after  all,  cabbages 
are  very  wholesome  food,  and  we  give 
a  great  many  to  the  poor. 

A.  Oh,  mother,  you-  know  perfectly  well  that 
everyone’s  fed  up  with  them.  We  can’t 
get  people  to  take  them  away.  And 
it’s  got  to  such  a  pitch  that  I’m  sure 
there’ll  be  a  war  between  father  and 
King  Dorum  presently,  and  I  shall 
never,  never  be  able  to  marry  Toro. 
{Weeps.) 

Q.  M.  Well,  there  are  plenty  of  other  nice 
young  men  about,  my  dear,  and  perhaps  in 
time  your  father  and  King  Dorum  will  get 
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tired  of  trying  to  beat  one  another’s 
cabbages. 

A.  Oh  no,  they  won’t.  They’ll  go  on  and  on 
as  long  as  that  wretched  agricultural 
show  is  held  on  No-Man’s  Common.  And 
more  and  more  money  will  be  spent  on 
gardeners,  and  experiments,  and  artificial 
manures,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  all  turn 
into  cabbages.  I  often  feel  like  one.  ( She 
sits  gazing  gloomily  in  front  of  her,  then 
after  a  moment  she  jumps  up.)  No,  I 
won’t  stand  it  a  minute  longer.  I  shall 
ask  my  Fairy  Godmother  to  help.  What’s 
the  good  of  having  a  Fairy  Godmother 
if  she  can’t  help  you  when  you’re  in 
trouble  ? 

Q.  M.  Oh,  Ardita,  you  know  your  father  doesn’t 
like  interference.  I  really  think  you’d 
better  not.  And  besides,  it’s  so  dread¬ 
fully  difficult  talking  in  rhyme.  I  re¬ 
member  the  strain  at  your  christening. 
I  shall  go  out,  Ardita — I  really  can’t  .  .  . 
(Goes  out.) 

A.  I  don’t  care. 

(Stands  up  and  recites  solemnly.) 
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I  rub  my  ring,  I  rub  my  chain, 

I  turn  me  round  and  round  again. 

(She  makes  her  skirt  into  a  “  cheese/’) 

Now  IVe  made  a  fairy  cheese. 

Fairy  lady,  help  me,  please. 

(Fairy  Godmother  appears  at  window.  She 
carries  a  bag  and  has  a  stick.) 

F.  G.  Here  I  am,  my  dear,  you  see. 

Tell  me  what  you  want  of  me. 

A.  (curtseys). 

Dear  Fairy  Godmother,  good  day. 

Your  counsel  and  your  help  I  pray. 

(Fairy  Godmother  comes  round  to  side  entrance 
— unless  she  is  able  to  get  through  window.) 

F.  G.  What  is  it,  child  ?  You  seem  distressed. 

Tell  me  your  need.  I’ll  do  my  best. 

A.  Oh,  Godmother,  how  kind  you  are. 

I’ll  tell  you  all.  You  see  my  fa - 

My  father’s  got  the  strangest  craze 
For  growing  cabbages  .  .  . 

Oh,  dear  Godmother,  I  simply  can’t  keep 
up  the  rhyming.  It’s  so  frightfully  hard 
to  tell  you  about  cabbages  in  poetry. 
Would  blank  verse  do  ? 
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F.  G.  Never  mind,  my  child.  As  it  happens, 
it’s  Poet  Holiday  in  Fairyland  to-day, 
and  all  the  poets  are  shut  up,  so  we’ll 
talk  in  prose  too.  Besides,  I  know  all 
about  this  affair.  They’re  perfectly 
absurd  about  their  cabbages.  Now  let 
me  see.  When  is  this  show  ? 

A.  In  three  months.  They’re  just  sowing 
fresh  cabbage  seed. 

F.  G.  (i takes  out  tablets).  Very  well,  dear  child, 
I’ll  see  to  it. 

A.  Oh,  Godmother,  how  good  and  clever  you 
are.  And  shall  I  be  able  to  marry  my 
Toro  ? 

F.  G.  Of  course,  of  course.  He’s  a  very 
nice  young  man,  and  I  shall  do  what  I 
can  to  help  on  the  match.  By  the  way, 
there’s  a  young  man  coming  up  the  . 
garden  at  this  moment. 

A.  (goes  to  window).  Toro  !  Oh,  how  rash. 

(Toro  puts  his  head  in  at  window.) 

T.  I  wanted  so  badly  to  see  you — I  couldn’t 
keep  away.  Pa  anywhere  about  ?  ( Sees 

Fairy  Godmother.)  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon.  How  do  you  do,  Madam  ? 
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F.  G.  You  don’t  remember  me,  Toro  ?  I’m 
Dita’s  fairy  godmother,  you  know.  Met 
you  last  at  her  christening.  You  weren’t 
quite  so  big  then. 

T.  Delighted  to  meet  you,  Madam  !  Ardita’s 
looking  well— isn’t  she  ? 

F.  G.  Very  well,  I  think. 

A.  Oh,  goodness,  Dad’s  coming.  I  can  hear 
him  talking  in  the  passage.  What  shall 
we  do  ? 

F.  G.  Oh,  I’ll  see  to  that.  Get  into  my 
chariot,  both  of  you.  It’s  behind  the 
summer-house.  You  can  tell  the  coach¬ 
man  to  take  you  up  for  a  ten-minutes’ 
ride.  I’ll  join  you  later. 

(She  stands  in  front  of  door  right,  making  passes.) 

Snibber,  snabber,  cockalorum : 

Sneeze  until  you’re  blue,  King  Corum. 

(She  hides  behind  window  curtain.  Enter  King 
Corum  with  Queen.  He  sneezes  continually 
at  every  other  word.  He  holds  in  his  hand 
a  packet  labelled  “  Best  Cabbage  Seed.”) 

K.  C.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  ...  I  believe  I 
must  have  caught  cold  .  .  .  my  dear.  .  .  # 
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I  thought  ...  I  heard  .  .  .  voices. 
Where’s  the  gardener  ...  I’ve  got  some 
new  .  .  .  cabbage  seed.  Wonderful— now 
we’ll  beat  that  .  .  .  conceited  ...  oh 
dear — oh  dear  ...  I  have  got  a  cold. 

Q.  M.  (anxiously).  I  really  think  you  ought 
to  be  in  bed.  You’re  not  fit  to  be  about. 
K.  C.  (puts  packet  on  table).  Came  on  .  .  . 
quite  suddenly  ...  I  was  all  right  .  .  . 
confound  .  .  . 

Q.  M.  If  you  don’t  take  care  of  it  you  won’t 
be  fit  to  superintend  the  cabbage  planting. 
K.  C.  (still  sneezing).  Perhaps  ...  I  had 
better  .  .  .  Must  get  well  for  that. 
Gardeners  so  careless  ...  Yes,  yes  .  .  . 
Eucalyptus  .  .  .  Come  along  .  .  . 

(They  go  out.  Fairy  Godmother  emerges 
from  behind  curtain.) 

F.  G.  That’s  all  right.  Now  what  am  I  going 
to  do  about  this  affair  ? 

(Walks  to  and  fro  with  finger  to  brow ,  thinking 
deeply.  Sees  cabbage  seed  on  table.) 

Ah,  I  have  an  idea.  Yes,  I’ve  got  it.  Just 
a  few  preparations.  (She  pulls  cloak  out 
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of  her  bag  and  puts  it  on,  also  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  and  with  a  pencil  from  her  pocket 
makes  a  few  lines  on  her  face  in  front  of  a 
mirror.) 

There,  that's  done  it.  (To  audience.) 
How’s  that  ?  Pretty  good,  don’t  you 
think  ?  And  now  I  must  be  getting  off 
to  look  for  a  suitable  person.  Where 
are  those  two  children  ?  They  ought  to 
be  back. 

(Looks  out  of  window.)  Hi,  come  down,  you 
two.  You’ve  been  out  long  enough.  Oh, 
here  they  come. 

(Enter  Toro  and  Ardita.  Fairy  Godmother 
hobbles  with  stick.) 

T.  Good  morrow,  good  Gossip.  Can  I  be  of 
any  assistance  to  a  poor  old  dame  ?  Do 
you  require  any  help  in  getting  over  a 
stile,  for  instance  ?  I  am  a  most  worthy 
young  man.  Pray  allow  me.  (Offers  arm.) 

F.  G.  You’re  an  impudent  rascal. 

However,  I’ll  do  my  best  to  help  the  two 
of  you.  You’re  quite  a  pretty  pair. 

A.  Oh,  godmother,  how  will  you  do  it  ? 

F.  G.  You’ll  know  in  good  time. 
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But  first  of  all,  I  must  bewitch  some  of 
this  cabbage  seed. 

(She  empties  some  of  it  into  her  hand  and  walks 
round  waving  her  arms  and  singing  to  the 
tune  of  “John  Peel”) 

With  a  leeny,  loony,  larny,  lay, 

Grow  little  seed  as  fast  as  you  may, 

Grow  you  by  night,  and  grow  you  by  day. 
With  a  leeny,  a  loony,  larny  ! 

(The  other  two  take  hands  and  join  in  the  song ,  and 
they  finally  all  go  out,  dancing  and  singing.) 

All.  With  a  sawny,  soony,  sarny,  see. 

All  will  be  well  for  you  and  me, 

Grow  little  seed  as  fast  as  can  be, 
With  a  sawny,  a  soony,  sarny  ! 

Curtain 

Scene  II. — Three  months  later. 

Outside  the  Cabbage  Tent  at  the  show  on  No- 
Man’s  Common. 

The  tent  can  be  indicated  by  curtains 
across  the  back  with  a  large  card  on  which 
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is  printed  “  Cabbages  .”  An  official  sits 
at  a  table  on  one  side  of  the  opening  of  the 
tent.  There  is  another  table  at  the  other  side. 

Enter  King  Dorum  left,  with  his  son,  and 
attendant  carrying  large  box  marked : — 

“  Dorum  R.  Fragile.” 

The  official  rises  and  salutes. 

K.  D.  Page,  bring  forward  the  Cabbage  Box. 

Off.  [pleasantly).  It  looks  as  if  yonr  Majesty 
means  to  beat  all  records  this  year. 

K.  D.  Yes,  yes.  We’ve  done  quite  nicely, 
I  think.  I’ve  taken  a  lot  of  trouble,  a  lot 
of  trouble.  Nothing  can  be  done  without 
trouble,  my  good  man.  Even  kings  have 
to  take  trouble,  you  know. 

Off.  Will  your  Maj esty  kindly  fill  up  the  form  ? 
Or  shall  I  give  it  to  one  of  yom  Majesty’s 
retainers  ? 

K.  D.  (fussily).  No,  no.  I  will  do  it  myself. 
I  always  prefer  to  do  things  myself.  I 
believe  that  a  monarch  should  show  his 
people  a  good  example  by  doing  things 
himself.  I  make  a  point  of  it.  I  even  fill 
my  own  fountain-pen  myself.  Ha,  ha ! 
Give  me  the  papers. 
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(He  goes  to  table  left  and  begins  to  fill  in  the 
papers .  There  is  no  ink  in  his  fountain- 
pen.  He  is  busy  shaking  it  as  quietly  as 
possible  when  King  Corum  enters,  right,  with 
Queen  Meldara,  Princess  Ardita,  and 
a  retainer  bearing  a  large  basket  marked  : — 

‘'Corum  R.  With  care/’ 

King-  Corum  stands  glaring  at  King 
Dorum’s  back.  Toro  and  Ardita  ex¬ 
change  glances.  The  Queen  looks  anxious. 
The  official  uncomfortable.  He  salutes.) 

Off.  Good  morning,  your  Majesty. 

(King  Dorum  looks  round.  The  Kings  bow 
distantly.  King  Dorum  resumes  his 
efforts  with  pen.) 

Off.  Your  Majesty  has  brought  your  consign¬ 
ment  of  cabbages,  I  see.  Has  your  Majesty 
had  a  successful  season  ? 

K.  C.  (looking  at  King  Dorum’ s  box).  Excel¬ 
lent,  excellent,  never  better. 

Off.  Will  your  Majesty  fill  in  the  papers  ? 

K.  C.  Certainly. 

(King  Corum  goes  to  table,  right,  and  begins  to  fill 
inpapers.  King  Dorum  is  still  in  difficulties. 
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Toro  throws  a  fiower  across  to  Ardita.) 

Q.M.  ( whispering ).  Oh,  Dita,  do  be  careful. 
You  know  how  angry  your  father  would 
be  if  he  saw  you. 

K.  C.  (watches  King  Dorum,  who  is  still 
struggling  with  his  pen.  Then ,  sarcasti¬ 
cally).  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  have 
more  success  with  your  Majesty’s  cabbages 
than  your  Majesty  appears  to  be  having 
with  your  Majesty’s  fountain-pen. 

K.  D.  (angrily).  I  hope  your  Majesty’s  ability 
to  grow  cabbages  is  greater  than  your 
Majesty’s  ability  to  mind  your  Majesty’s 
own  business.  Otherwise,  I  fear  your 
Majesty  may  find  yourself  in  a  foolish 
position. 

K.  C.  (hand  on  sword).  Sir ! 

K.  D.  (hand  on  sword).  Sir  ! 

(Queen  Meldara  comes  anxiously  forward.) 

Q.  M.  (nervously).  Corum,  dear,  I  think  the 
horses  are  waiting,  and  there’s  a  hot 
lunch.  Are  you  ready  ? 

(Enter  Peter  Simple  carrying  an  enormous 
basket,  labelled : — 

“Peter  Simpul.  Kabbidge.”) 
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P.  S.  Be  this  the  cabbage  tent  ? 

Off.  Yes,  my  man. 

P.  5.  ( looking  round  at  them  all).  I’ve  brought 
a  cabbage.  (To  King  Dorum.)  Be  you 
ticket  collector? 

K.  D.  Certainly  not.  (King  Corum  smiles.) 

P.  S.  No  offence  meant.  (To  King  Corum.) 
Be  you  ticket  collector  ? 

K.  C.  This  is  the  ticket  collector,  my  good 
man. 

P.  S.  Thank  you. 

It’s  a  rare  cabbage. 

A.  (coming  forward).  How  interesting !  Is 
that  it  ? 

P.  5.  Yes.  Here  it  be.  It’s  took  some 
getting  here.  I  never  see  such  a  cabbage. 
It’s  near  as  big  as  my  cottage.  My  old 
woman  made  me  bring  ’un  here.  I’d 
never  ’a’  thought  on  it  myself. 

(The  Kings  both  come  forward  as  Peter  un¬ 
packs  the  basket.  The  cabbage  could  be 
made  of  green  paper,  but  it  need  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  hamper.) 

P.  S.  (proudly).  There  ’un  be  ! 

(The  Kings  both  fall  back  in  amazement.) 
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T.  [aside  to  Ardita).  That’s  done  it  ! 

Q.  M.  My  good  man,  how  came  you  to  grow 
such  an  enormous  cabbage  ? 

P.  S.  I’m  sure  I  dunno.  The  seed  was 
given  me  by  an  old  woman,  a  queer  old 
body  who  dropped  in  one  day  for  a  drink 
o’  milk.  It’s  a  rare  cabbage,  bain’t  it  ? 

T.  [aside).  Good  old  Fairy  Godmother. 

K.  D.  He’s  beaten  us,  Corum. 

K.  C.  Yes,  I  think  there’s  no  doubt  about 
that.  [Swallows  hard.  To  Peter- S.)  My 
congratulations,  my  brave  fellow,  on  your 
splendid  achievement. 

P.  5.  Nay,  sir,  I’m  only  a  simple  farmer. 
Any  fool  can  grow  a  cabbage  ! 

[The  Kitigs  look  away,  embarrassed.) 

Not  but  what  I’ll  be  glad  if  I  get  the 
prize — if  I  do  get  it,  that  is.  It  would  be 
nowt  to  great  gentlemen  like  you,  you 
wouldn’t  understand,  but  it  means  a  deal 
to  me.  My  wife’ll  be  fine  and  pleased  if 
I  win  it. 

Off.  Kindly  fill  in  the  form. 

P.  5.  Nay,  but  I  dunno  how  to  write. 

K.  D.  Allow  me.  ( Takes  paper.) 
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.  C.  ( smiling  to  Dorum).  Pray  use  my  pen. 
.  D.  Thank  you,  Corum. 

[He  fills  in  paper,  talking  in  background  to 

Corum.) 

T.  Queen  Meldara,  pray  allow  me  to  take  you 
to  the  refreshment  tent  to  have  an  ice. 
Princess  Ardita,  permit  me.  ( Offers  arm 
to  Queen.) 

(King  Corum  hands  paper  to  Peter  Simple.) 

P.  S.  Thank  you  kindly,  sir. 

K.  C.  (to  Dorum).  Shall  we  take  a  stroll  ? 

(They  go  out  arm  in  arm.) 

Off.  Do  you  know  who  those  gentlemen  were  ? 

P.  5.  No. 

Off.  King  Dorum  and  King  Corum  ! 

P.  5.  (stands  with  hands  held  up  in  astonish¬ 
ment).  Kings !  Kings  !  (He  runs  left 
to  look  after  them  and  comes  back,  still 
gasping.)  Kings !  Oh,  why  didn’t  I 
bring  my  old  woman  ! 

Curtain 
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Characters 

A  Shepherd 
A  Shepherdess 
A  Dancer  from  Town 

Scene. — A  little  glade.  On  the  left  a  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  cottage  in  the  distance  ;  rose-trees 
bordering  the  path.  On  the  right  a  grassy 
mound  or  rustic  bench.  There  should  be  a 
clear  space  in  the  centre  for  the  dancing. 

When  the  curtain  goes  up  the  Shepherdess 
is  sitting  on  the  bank  right.  The  Shepherd 
is  lying  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  playing  a 
wooden  pipe.  The  pipe  is  heard  before  the 
curtain  rises.  The  Shepherdess  wears  a 
sleeveless  and  collarless  blouse  of  white 
linen,  and  a  brown  skirt  and  low  bodice. 
She  has  no  shoes,  and  wears  flowers  in  her 
hair.  She  carries  about  with  her  a  white 
lamb. 
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The  Shepherd  wears  a  short  white  tunic 
draped  with  a  sheepskin ,  and  sandals 
fastened  with  ribbons  round  his  legs.  His 
pipe  is  hung  from  his  neck.  The  Shep¬ 
herdess  is  making  a  daisy  chain. 

She.  Dear  shepherd,  play  the  little  tune 
again  ! 

He.  I  cannot.  ...  It  was  not  a  pretty 
tune. 

She.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  pretty  tune. 

He  {petulantly).  I  wish  you’d  put  that 
foolish  chain  away  ! 

She.  There  then — ’tis  finished.  You  shall 
wear  it,  love. 

(Throws  chain  over  his  neck.) 

(He  jumps  up,  breaks  the  chain  crossly,  and 
throws  it  away,  she  meanwhile  regarding 
him  with  great  astonishment.) 

She.  Why  do  you  treat  my  pretty  flowers 
so  ? 

He  (running  forward  and  kneeling  at  her  feet). 
Pardon,  sweetheart,  I  would  not  be 
unkind. 


(Rises  and  walks  left  a  few  steps.) 
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I  know  not  what  has  tuned  my  thoughts 
amiss ; 

Too  many  lazy  hours  perhaps — or  too  much 
sun ; 

Will  you  forgive  my  thoughtlessness  ? 

She.  Why,  yes  ! 

{She  jumps  up  and  runs  to  him ;  they  kiss.  He 
puts  his  arm  round  her  shoulders  and 
together  they  walk  round  to  centre  front ' 
slowly.) 

She.  At  last  the  day  grows  cooler— -do  you 
feel 

A  little  breeze  come  creeping  thro’  the  wood  ? 

Come — let  us  dance  !  {He  shakes  his  head.) 
Or  shall  we  go  and  see 

How  many  rosebuds  have  come  out  o’er  night  ? 

[He  shakes  his  head  again.) 

My  shepherd — there’s  some  shadow  on  your 
heart, 

Come — tell  your  shepherdess  what  troubles 
you. 

He.  Nothing — the  heat  perhaps;  a  passing 
thought 

One  might  some  time  grow  weary  of  this  place. 
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She.  Weary  !  Of  all  the  flowers — and  the 
birds — 

And  Mimi — and  the  sun  and  gentle  clouds  ! 

[Shakes  her  head  thoughtfully,  and  crosses  to 

right.) 

Weary  !  [Picks  up  lamb.)  Oh,  Mimi — what  a 
funny  thing, 

With  you  and  me  to  love,  and  not  one  care. 
[Turns  to  him.)  Well — I  will  give  your  weari¬ 
ness  a  rest, 

Mimi  and  I  have  many  things  to  do. 

[Crosses  up  stage  to  left  back.) 

He.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  would  dance 
with  me  ! 

She.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  care  to 
dance  ! 

He.  Oh,  if  you  do  not  wish  ! 

She.  You  foolish  child  ! 

(Runs  down  stage  to  him.) 

Come — we  will  dance  as  do  the  girls  and  boys 
On  summer  evenings  on  the  village  green, 
And  Mimi  shall  be  audience  and  judge. 

(She  puts  Mimi  on  seat.  They  dance  a  country 
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dance.  The  Dancer  from  Town  comes  in 
right — unseen — and  watches.  She  wears  a 
cloak  over  a  short  dancing- dr  ess.  She  comes 
forward  as  they  finish,  holding  out  her  hands.) 

Dancer.  Well  done — well  done  !  But  what 
a  pretty  dance  ! 

I’d  like  to  learn  it.  Will  you  show  it  me  ? 

(Shepherdess  runs  to  Shepherd  while  she 
speaks — centre  left — and  regards  the  Dancer 
rather  shyly  and  curiously,  peeping  round 
him.  Shepherd  stares  at  the  Dancer 
eagerly.) 

He.  We  should  be  proud  to  show  you  any¬ 
thing  ! 

(Dancer  smiles  very  graciously.) 

She  [gaining  courage).  Where  do  you  come 
from  ? 

D.  [with  a  gesture).  From  the  town,  my  child. 

See,  j^onder  in  the  road  my  carriage  waits. 

(Shepherdess  runs  up  stage  and  stands  on 

tiptoe  to  look.) 

So  hot  it  was — so  sultry  in  the  town, 

My  eyes  were  longing  for  this  lovely  green. 
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(She  moves  about  as  she  speaks — strokes  Mimi , 
touches  the  leaves,  finally  sits  right  with 
Mimi  on  her  knee.) 

I  saw  your  cottage  chimneys  from  the  road, 

And  thought  that  I  might  find  refreshment 
here. 

He  (eagerly).  The  best  we  have  is  yours: 
(sadly)  ’tis  poor  enough. 

(Runs  out  left.  Shepherdess  slowly  crosses 
to  right,  watching  Dancer  all  the  time. 
Dancer  has  put  Mimi  on  the  seat  be¬ 
side  her  and  is  engaged  in  doing  up  her 
shoe.  As  Dancer  sits  up  her  cloak  falls 
off.  Shepherdess  regards  her  with  great 
interest.) 

She  (touching  dress  with  one  finger).  Is  that 
the  latest  fashion  in  the  town  ? 

D.  {laughs).  The  latest  fashion !  Scarcely 
that,  my  child  : 

I  am  a  dancer — ’tis  a  dancing-dress. 

She.  A  dancer  !  Do  you  dance  the  whole  day 
long  ? 

D.  (smiles).  Not  all  day  long — but  sometimes 
half  the  night. 
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She.  A  dancer  !  And  you  watched  us  danc¬ 
ing  here ! 

You  must  have  laughed  to  see  our  awkward 
ways. 

D.  (condescendingly).  No,  no,  my  child — I 
like  your  country  steps. 

I’ll  show  you  how  we  do  it  in  the  town. 

(She  dances.  Shepherdess  watches  her.  Shep¬ 
herd  enters  left  with  milk,  bread  and  a  pot 
of  honey  on  a  rustic  tray.  Dancer  smiles 
at  him  and  continues  her  dance.  He  stands 
transfixed.  Shepherdess  goes  to  him  and 
takes  tray  away  and  puts  it  down  left.  He 
still  gazes  at  Dancer.  She  finishes  and 
throws  herself  oh  seat  right.  Shepherd 
goes  to  her.  Shepherdess  turns  away 
left  and  begins  to  tie  up  roses.) 

He.  How  beautiful — oh  !  how  beautiful  it 
was  ! 

D.  Oh — I  can  do  far  better  steps  than  those. 

The  gallants  in  the  town,  who  love  me  much. 

Call  me  the  fairy  dancer  !  (Laughs.)  Foolish¬ 
ness  ! 

How  hot  it  is  !  (Fans  herself.) 

He,  Oh,  how  could  I  forget  ? 
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(Fetches  tray  and  brings  it  to  her.  Kneels  while 
she  takes  the  glass  from  which  she  sips,  and 
a  piece  of  bread  which  she  nibbles.) 

D.  You  must  not  kneel.  Come,  sit  beside  me 
here. 

And  tell  me  what  you  do  the  whole  day  long. 

(During  this  conversation  Shepherdess  glances 
at  them  f  rom  time  to  time,  finally  takes  Mimi 
under  her  arm  and  goes  out  left.) 

He.  Till  now  my  hours  were  filled  with  foolish 
tasks, 

With  idle  joys  that  have  grown  wearisome. 

(Rises  and  comes  down  front.) 

Henceforward  I  shall  spend  my  time  in  dreams. 

Sweet  dreams,  sad  dreams — and  yet  more 
sweet  than  sad. 

D.  How  good  this  honey  is  ! 

He.  ’Twould  please  me  much 

If  you  would  take  the  little  jar  away. 

D.  How  kind  of  you.  .  .  .  The  gallants  in 
the  town 

Bring  me  sweet  things  in  boxes  made  of  gold. 

I  like  your  honey  better :  every  mom, 

Sipping  its  fragrance,  I  shall  think  of  you. 
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He  (sadly).  I  wish  I  were  a  gallant  of  the 
town  ! 

(Shepherdess  re-enters  left  with  a  watering-can 
and  begins  to  water  the  roses.) 

D.  No,  no,  I  like  you  better  as  you  are. 

The  sun’s  soft  kiss  has  touched  your  cheek  to 
warmth, 

The  song  of  wood-birds  echoes  in  your  voice  ! 

(Pensively.)  I  wish  I  were  a  country  shep¬ 
herdess. 

She  (aside).  Poor  sheep -  She’d  try  and 

teach  them  how  to  dance  ! 

(She  goes  off  with  empty  can.) 

D.  (crosses  to  rose-trees).  Why  did  she  make 
the  roses  wet  ?  (Smells.)  How  sweet ! 

May  I  have  one  ? 

He.  All,  ev’ry  one  I  have  ! 

D.  No,  just  this  one.  (He  picks  it.)  See,  I 
will  wear  it  here. 

And  when  it  fades,  as  roses  do,  alas  ! 

I’ll  lay  it  ’neath  my  pillow  every  night 

And  dream  of  you  among  the  birds  and 
flowers. 

But  I  must  go — I  have  been  here  too  long. 
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He.  Oh,  no  !  Indeed  you  could  not  stay  too 
long  ! 

(Dancer  reaches  for  cloak.  Shepherd  runs  and 
takes  it  and  holds  it  tightly  clasped  to  him.) 

He.  Will  you  not  wait  a  little  while  ? 

D.  [imperiously).  My  cloak  ! 

(Shepherd  helps  her  to  put  it  on.) 

He.  Let  me  at  least  go  with  you  to  the  road  ! 

D.  No,  no,  I  would  far  rather  go  alone. 

Please  bid  your  shepherdess  farewell  for  me. 

(Prepares  to  go.) 

He.  Your  honey  ! 

D.  Oh,  my  honey !  (Takes 

it.)  Fare  you  well. 

(Goes  out  right.  Shepherd  is  left  standing 
looking  after  her  in  despair.  Shepherdess 
enters  left,  she  looks  round  in  surprise.) 

She.  Gone  !  Has  she  gone  ?  And  bade  me 
no  farewell  ? 

These  townish  ladies  have  some  funny  ways  ! 

(Meditatively.)  I  did  not  like  her  much — 
Her  feet  were  large, 
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Perhaps  from  so  much  dancing -  And  she 

looked 

So  old  and  faded.  (To  Shepherd,  who  takes 
no  notice.)  Don’t  you  think  so,  love  ? 

And  rather  mincing  in  her  words  and  ways. 

(Copying.)  “  I  wish  I  were  a  country  shep¬ 
herdess — 

I  love  the  little  birds  and  little  lambs.” 

He.  Gone — and  I  shall  not  see  her  any  more  ! 

Come  back — come  back — or  I  must  follow  you  ! 

She  (running  after  him  as  he  goes  off  and  trying 
to  hold  him  back).  You  shall  not  go  !  you 
shall  not  go  ! 

He.  I  must.  (Goes.) 

(Shepherdess  throws  herself  onground ,  left,  and 
weeps.  Presently  she  sits  up  and  draws 
Mimi  to  her.) 

She.  O  Mimi — has  my  shepherd  gone  away  ? 

And  shall  we  never  see  him  any  more  ? 

I've  no  one  left  to  love  me  now  but  you. 

Promise  me  that  you’ll  never  leave  me,  dear. 

(Puts  her  arm  round  Mimi's  neck  and  buries 
her  head  in  its  wool.  Shepherd  returns 
slowly.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  rose,  in 
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the  other  the  pot  of  honey .  Comes  slowly 
down  centre .) 

He.  Thrown  in  the  road — the  rose  she  vowed 
to  keep — 

Trampled  beneath  her  careless  carriage  wheels. 

My  pot  of  honey  she  declared  so  sweet, 

Under  the  hedge— for  any  passer-by  ! 

(Turns  and  sees  Shepherdess.) 

And  here’s  my  darling  shepherdess  in  tears — 
(He  goes  up  to  her  and  bends  over  her.) 

What  is  it,  dear  ?  What  are  you  crying  for  ? 

(Shepherdess  gets  up  slowly ,  drying  her  eyes  ; 
he  puts  his  arm  round  her.) 

She.  I  thought  you’d  gone  away  for  ever¬ 
more — 

Gone,  with  the  pretty  dancer  from  the  town. 

He  (walks  away  a  few  steps  slowly  and  half  turns 
away).  The  ladies  of  the  town  are  not  for 
me, 

I  think  I  do  not  understand  their  ways — 

What  foolishness  !  To  let  my  simple  eyes 

Be  dazzled  by  a  dancing  Will-o’-the-Wisp  ! 

(Turns  to  Shepherdess.) 
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Here  shines  my  sun  !  Here  reigns  my  heart’s 
fair  queen  ! 

Come,  Queen,  and  sit  upon  your  throne,  and  I 
Will  be  your  humble  slave,  and  play  to  you. 

(They  cross  right  and  take  up  positions  as  at 

beginning.) 

She  (meditatively  stroking  Mimi).  I’m  glad  you 
did  not  like  her  after  all. 

And  yet,  she  had  a  very  pretty  face — 

I  hope  she  is  not  lonely  in  the  town  ! 

(He  plays  a  few  bars  of  tune.) 

Oh,  Mimi,  listen  !  It’s  the  tune  we  love. 

Curtain 
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(A  Play  for  a  Toy  Theatre)* 

Characters 

Helen 

Richard 

Father  Christmas 

Scenery. — A  night  nursery.  Fireplace  at 
hack.  A  bed  on  each  side  of  the  room  with 
foot  facing  front.  Richard  and  Helen 
are  asleep  in  the  beds.  They  are  two  dolls. 
They  must  have  strings  attached  to  them 
from  behind  so  that  they  can  be  made  to  sit 
up  in  bed.  The  strings  are  manipulated 
from  above.  Unless  the  dolls  have  very 
loose  legs  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  have 
none  at  all. 

Father  Christmas  is  of  stiff  cardboard 
with  piece  attached  below  so  that  he  can  be 
pushed  up  and  down  through  a  cut  in  the 


*  Could  also  be  adapted  for  children. 
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stage.  The  room  is  almost  dark  when  the 
curtain  goes  up.  There  is  a  window  at  the 
hack ,  and  a  moonlight  effect  could  he  produced 
hy  electric  torch  behind  the  window.  Helen 
and  Richard  are  asleep.  There  is  a 
thumping  noise  which  comes  from  the 
chimney.  Some  small  pieces  of  hrick  and 
some  soot  fall  on  to  the  floor. 

Scene  I 

H.  Richard,  Richard  !  Are  you  awake  ? 

R.  [sleepily).  Yes.  What  is  it  ?  Has  he 
come  ? 

H.  [louder).  Richard  !  [More  thumps  in  chim¬ 
ney.) 

R.  What's  the  matter  ? 

H.  Don’t  you  hear  ?  There’s  a  noise.  Lis¬ 
ten.  [More  noise.) 

R.  [sits  up  in  hed).  Do  you  think  it’s  Father 
Christmas  ? 

H.  [sits  up).  I  think  it  must  he. 

Voice  [from  chimney).  Help  !  Help  ! 

H.  What  is  it  ? 

Voice.  I’m  stuck. 

H.  How  dreadful !  You  got  down  last  year. 

Voice  [puffing).  I  know.  Must  have  got 
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fatter.  Wife  made  me  put  on  extra 
waistcoat. 

R.  (softly).  Helen  ! 

H.  It’s  all  right,  Dickie.  He  won’t  hurt 
you.  Don’t  be  frightened. 

R.  (indignantly).  I’m  not  frightened. 

H.  (loud) .  Can  we  do  anything  ? 

Voice.  Only  one  thing’s  any  good. 

H.  What? 

Voice.  A  spell  to  make  the  chimney  give  way 
a  bit ;  and  I  can’t  get  at  my  spelling  book. 

R.  Helen’s  very  good  at  spelling. 

H.  Sh  !  Richard  ! 

Voice  (hopefully).  Is  she? 

R.  (eagerly).  Yes. 

Voice.  Can  she  spell  the  first  column  in  the 
book  ?  It’s  got  something  about  chimney 
in  it,  I’m  certain. 

H.  Yes.  I  know. 

C— H— I— M— N— E— Y.  Chimney. 

C — H — R — I — S — T — M — A — S.  Christmas. 

R — E — L — E — A — S — E.  Release. 

Voice.  That’s  it.  That’s  it.  Say  it  three  times. 

(Helen  repeats  three  times.) 


Voice.  Hooray.  I’m  coming ! 
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H.  and  R.  He’s  coming  !  ( Noise  of  bricks  and 

soot.) 

(Father  Christmas’s  legs  appear  in  fireplace.) 

Curtain 

Scene  II 

(Father  Christmas,  who  has  been  pushed  up 
through  a  slit  in  the  stage,  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  It  is  lighter.  Helen  and 
Richard  are  sitting  up  in  bed.  Toys 
on  the  beds  at  the  end.) 

F.  C.  There,  I  think  that’s  all  there  is  for  you. 
But  remember,  no  looking  till  to-morrow. 

H.  Of  course  not.  Thank  you  so  much.  I’m 
sure  they’re  lovely.  Thank  Father  Christ¬ 
mas,  Richard. 

R.  {shyly).  Thank  you  very  much. 

F.  C.  Well,  I’d  better  be  off.  It’ll  have  to  be 
the  window  this  time.  I  don’t  want  to  try 
that  chimney  again. 

H.  Oh  dear,  I’m  afraid  you  won’t  be  able  to 
get  through.  It’s  got  bars  outside. 

F.  C.  Good  gracious  !  I  certainly  can’t  stay 
here  all  night. 

R.  Can’t  you  go  through  the  door  ? 
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F.  C.  {indignantly).  My  dear  Richard  !  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Father  Christmas  going 
through  a  door  ?  It  would  never  do.  I 
won’t  hear  of  it. 

H.  At  the  pantomime  the  Fairy  Queen  came 
through  the  floor. 

F.  C.  The  very  thing  !  Do  you  remember 
how  she  did  it  ? 

H.  Oh  yes,  she  said  : — 

Di,  doh,  dum,  doo, 

Open,  floor,  and  let  me  through  ! 

F.  C.  Of  course,  of  course.  That’s  how  it  is 
done.  My  memory’s  shocking.  What  is 
there  underneath  ? 

H.  The  dining-room.  And  it  has  very  large 
windows. 

F.  C.  Capital.  (Louder.)  Hullo,  you  rein¬ 
deer  !  Can  you  hear  me  ?  ( Noise  of  bells 

above.)  Meet  me  outside  the  dining-room 
windows  in  three  minutes  sharp.  (Bells 
again.)  I  think,  if  you  don’t  mind,  we’d 
better  all  say  the  charm  together ;  it’s 
stronger  that  way.  But  be  sure  to  say 
“  him  ”  instead  of  “  me  ”  or  you  might 
find  your  beds  in  the  dining-room. 

R.  That  would  be  fun  ! 
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H.  Oh  no,  Dick  ! 

F.  C.  Of  course  not.  Now  then. 


Di,  doh,  dum,  doo, 

Open,  floor,  and  let  me  (him) 


through  ! 


F.  C.  Good-bye,  Helen.  Good-bye,  Richard. 
H.  and  R.  Good-bye.  Good-bye. 

(Father  Christmas  disappears  through  floor. 


Bumps,  and  then  bells.) 


H.  He’s  off.  Wasn’t  it  exciting  ? 

R.  I’m  going  to  sleep  to  make  to-morrow  come 
quickly  so  that  I  can  see  my  presents. 

H.  But  wasn't  it  exciting  ?  Dick  !  Dick  ! 
He’s  asleep.  I  shan’t  go  to  sleep.  I  shall 
lie  awake  and  think  about  it  all.  About 
Father  Christmas,  and  chimneys,  and 
charms,  and  fairies,  and  .  .  .  good  night, 
Dick. 

R.  {sleepily).  Good  night. 


Curtain 
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their  publications  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


ARMSTRONG  (Anthony). 

Warriors  ax  Ease.  Percival  and  I.  How  to  Do  It.  Each 
3s.  6d.  net. 

BAIN  (F.  W.). 

In  the  Great  God’s  Hair.  A  Draught  of  the  Blue.  An  Incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Snow.  A  Mine  of  Faults.  A  Digit  of  the  Moon. 
The  Livery  of  Eve.  A  Heifer  of  the  Dawn.  An  Essence  of  the 
Dusk.  The  Descent  of  the  Sun.  The  Ashes  of  a  God.  Bubbles 
of  the  Foam.  A  Syrup  of  the  Bees.  The  Substance  of  a  Dream. 
Fcap.  8vo,  53.  net  each.  An  Echo  of  the  Spheres.  Wide  Demy 
8vo,  ios.  6d.  net. 

BARCLAY  (W.  S.). 

The  Land  of  Magellan.  Illustrated.  12s.  6d.  net. 

BELLOC  (H.). 

A  History  of  England.  In  5  vols.  Illustrated.  Vols.  I,  II  and  III. 
Each,  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net.  Marie  Antoinette.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo,  18s.  net.  Paris.  The  Pyrenees.  Each,  Illustrated,  Crown  8vo, 
8s.  6d.  net.  On  Nothing.  Hills  and  the  Sea.  On  Something. 
First  and  Last.  This  and  That  and  the  Other.  On.  On  Every¬ 
thing.  On  Anything.  Emmanuel  Burden.  Each,  Fcap.  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  net.  Hills  and  the  Sea.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Donald 
Maxwell.  Fcap.  4to,  15s.  net. 

BIRMINGHAM  (George  A.). 

A  Wayfarer  in  Hungary.  Illustrated.  8s.  6d.  net.  A  Wayfarer 
in  Ireland.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net.  Spillikins  :  A  Book  of  Essays, 
3s.  6d.  net.  Ships  and  Sealing-wax  :  A  Book  of  Essays.  5s.  net. 
CHANDLER  (Arthur),  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein. 

Ara  Cceli.  Eighth  Edition.  5s.  net.  Faith  and  Experience. 
Third  Edition.  5s.  net.  The  Cult  of  the  Passing  Moment.  Fifth 
Edition.  6s.  net.  The  English  Church  and  Re-union.  5s.  net. 
Scala  Mundi.  4s.  6d.  net. 

CHESTERTON  (G.  K.). 

The  Outline  of  Sanity.  6s.  net.  All  Things  Considered.  Tre¬ 
mendous  Trifles.  Fancies  versus  Fads.  Charles  Dickens. 
The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse.  Alarms  and  Discursions. 
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A  Miscellany  of  Men.  The  Uses  of  Diversity.  Each  3s.  6d. 
net.  A  Gleaming  Cohort.  2s.  6d.  net.  Wine,  Water,  and  Song, 
is.  6d.  net. 

DICKINSON  (G.  Lowes). 

The  Greek  View  of  Life.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

DOLLS’  HOUSE  (THE  QUEEN’S). 

The  Book  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’  House.  Vol.  I.  The  House. 
Edited  by  A.  C.  Benson,  C.V.O.,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Weaver,  K.B.E. 
Vol.  II.  The  Library.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated. 
Crown  4to,  £6  6s.  net.  Everybody’s  Book  of  the  Queen’s  Dolls’ 
House.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Crown  4to,  5s.  net. 

EINSTEIN  (Albert). 

Relativity  :  The  Special  and  the  General  Theory.  Seventh 
Edition.  5s.  net.  Sidelights  on  Relativity.  3s.  6d.  net.  The 
Meaning  of  Relativity.  5s.  net.  The  Brownian  Movement. 
5s.  net. 

ERMAN  (A.). 

The  Literature  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians:  Poems,  Narratives, 
and  Manuals  of  Instruction  from  the  Third  and  Second  Millennia 
B.C.  Translated  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Blackman.  Demy  8vo,  £1  is.  net. 

FYLEMAN  (Rose). 

Fairies  and  Chimneys.  Twentieth  Edition.  The  Fairy  Green. 
Tenth  Edition.  The  Fairy  Flute.  Eighth  Edition.  The  Rainbow 
Cat  and  Other  Stories.  Second  Edition.  Forty  Good-night 
Tales.  Sixth  Edition.  Eight  Little  Plays  for  Children.  Third 
Edition.  Fairies  and  Friends.  Second  Edition.  The  Adventure 
Club.  Illustrated.  Forty  Good-morning  Tales.  Third  Edition. 
Seven'  Plays  for  Children.  Each  3s.  6d.  net.  A  Small  Cruse. 
4S.  6d.  net.  The  Rose  Fyleman  Fairy  Book.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d. 
net.  Letty  :  A  Study  of  a  Child.  Illustrated.  6s.  net.  A 
Princess  Comes  to  Our  Town.  Illustrated.  5s.  net.  A  Little 
Christmas  Book.  Illustrated.  2s.  net.  The  Rose  Fyleman 
Calendar.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  net. 

GIBBON  (Edward). 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendixes,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury.  Illustrated.  Seven  Volumes. 
Demy  8vo,  each  15s.  net.  Also,  unillustrated.  Seven  Volumes. 
Crown  8vo,  each  7s.  6d.  net. 

GLOVER  (T.  R.). 

The  Conflict  of  Religions  in  the  Early  Roman  Empire.  Poets 
and  Puritans.  Virgil.  Each  10s.  6d.  net.  From  Pericles  to 
Philip.  12s.  6d.  net. 

GRAHAM  (Harry). 

The  World  we  Laugh  in  :  More  Deportmental  Ditties.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  “  Fish.”  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  net.  Strained 
Relations  :  A  Book  of  Humorous  Verse.  Illustrated  by  H.  Stuart 
Menzies  and  Hendy.  Royal  i6mo,  6s.  net. 

GRAHAME  (Kenneth). 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net.  Also  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  Also  illustrated  by  Wyndham 
Payne.  Small  4to,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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HADFIELD  (J.  A.). 

Psychology  and  Morals.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

HALL  (H.  R.). 

The  Ancient  History  op  the  Near  East.  Illustrated.  Seventh 
Edition,  Revised.  Demy  8vo,  £z  is.  net.  The  Civilization  of  Greece 
in  the  Bronze  Age.  Illustrated.  Wide  Royal  8vo,  £z  xos.  net. 

HERBERT  (A.  P.). 

Misleading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law.  Introduction  by  Lord 
Hewart.  5s.  net.  The  Bomber  Gipsy.  3s.  6d.  net.  “  Light 
Articles  Only.”  Illustrated.  6s.  net.  The  Wherefore  and  the 
Why.  “  Tinker,  Tailor.  .  .  .”  Each  Illustrated.  3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Secret  Battle.  3s.  6d.  net. 

HOLDSWORTH  (W.  S.). 

A  History  of  English  Law.  Nine  Volumes.  Each  £1  5s.  net. 
HUTTON  (Edward). 

Cities  of  Sicily.  Illustrated.  10s.  6d.  net.  Milan  and 

Lombardy.  The  Cities  of  Romagna  and  the  Marches.  Siena 
and  Southern  Tuscany.  Venice  and  Venetia.  The  Cities 
of  Spain.  Naples  and  Southern  Italy.  Each,  illustrated,  8s.  6d. 
net.  A  Wayfarer  in  Unknown  Tuscany.  The  Cities  of  Umbria. 
Country  Walks  about  Florence.  Rome.  Florence  and  Northern 
Tuscany.  Each,  illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net. 

INGE  (W.  R.),  C.V.O.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Christian  Mysticism.  (The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Sixth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

KIPLING  (Rudyard). 

Barrack- Room  Ballads.  246 th  Thousand.  The  Seven  Seas.  1S0 th 
Thousand.  The  Five  Nations.  143 rd  Thousand.  Departmental 
Ditties,  mth  Thousand.  The  Years  Between.  95 th  Thousand. 
Four  editions  of  these  famous  volumes  of  poems  are  now  published, 
viz.  : — Crown  8vo,  Buckram,  7s.  6d.  net ;  Fcap.  8vo,  Cloth,  6s.  net ; 
Leather,  7s.  6d.  net;  and  Service  Edition.  Two  Vols.  each  book. 
Square  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net  each  Vol.  A  Kipling  Anthology — 
Verse.  Third  Edition.  Cloth,  6s.  net ;  Leather,  7s.  6d.  net  Twenty 
Poems.  458 th  Thousand,  is.  net.  A  Choice  of  Songs.  Second 
Edition.  2s.  net 

KNOX  (E.  V.)  (“  Evoe  ”). 

Awful  Occasions.  Parodies  Regained.  Each  5s.  net.  These 
Liberties.  4s.  6d.  net.  Fiction  as  She  is  Wrote.  Fancy  Now  ! 
Quaint  Specimens.  Each  6s.  net.  Gorgeous  Times.  It  Occurs 
to  Me.  Each,  3s.  6d.  net. 

LAMB  (Charles  and  Mary). 

The  Complete  Works.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A  New  and  Revised 
Edition  in  six  volumes.  With  Frontispieces.  Fcap.  8vo.  Each  6s. 
net.  The  Volumes  are : — 1,  Miscellaneous  Prose.  2,  Elia  and 
the  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  3,  Books  for  Children.  4,  Plays  and 
Poems.  5  and  6,  Letters. 

Selected  Letters.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  G.  T.  Clapton.  Fcap. 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  The  Charles  Lamb  Day  Book.  Compiled  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  net. 
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LANKESTER  (Sir  Ray). 

Science  from  an  Easy  Chair.  First  Series.  Science  from  an  Easy 
Chair.  Second  Series.  Diversions  of  a  Naturalist.  Secrets  op 
Earth  and  Sea.  (8s.  6d.  net.)  Great  and  Small  Things.  Each 
illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LODGE  (Sir  Oliver). 

Man  and  the  Universe,  7s.  6d.  net.  The  Survival  of  Man,  7s.  6d. 
net.  Reason  and  Belief,  2s.  net.  The  Substance  of  Faith,  2s. 
net.  Raymond,  ios.  6d.  net.  Raymond  Revised,  6s.  net. 
Relativity,  is.  net. 

LUCAS  (E.  V.). 

The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  2  Vols.  £1  is.  net.  Edwin  Austin 
Abbey,  R.A.  2  Vols.  £6  6s.  net.  A  Wanderer  in  Rome.  A  Wan¬ 
derer  in  Holland.  A  Wanderer  in  London.  London  Revisited 
(Revised).  A  Wanderer  in  Paris.  A  Wanderer  in  Florence. 
A  Wanderer  in  Venice.  Each  ios.  6d.  net.  A  Wanderer 
among  Pictures.  8s.  6d.  net.  E.  V.  Lucas’s  London. 
£1  net.  Introducing  London.  Introducing  Paris.  Each, 
2s.  6d.  net.  The  Open  Road.  6s.  net.  Also,  illustrated  by 
Claude  A.  Shepperson.  ios.  6d.  net.  Also,  India  Paper.  Leather, 
7s.  6d.  net.  The  Joy  of  Life.  Cloth.  6s.  net.  Leather.  7s.  6d. 
net.  Also  India  Paper,  Leather,  7s.  6d.  net.  The  Friendly 
Town.  Fireside  and  Sunshine.  Character  and  Comedy.  Each 
6s.  net.  The  Gentlest  Art.  6s.  6d.  net.  The  Second  Post. 
6s.net.  The  Gentlest  Art  and  The  Second  Post  (1  vol.).  7s.  6d. 
net.  Her  Infinite  Variety.  Good  Company.  One  Day  and 
Another.  Old  Lamps  for  New.  Loiterer’s  Harvest.  Cloud 
and  Silver.  A  Boswell  of  Baghdad.  ’Twixt  Eagle  and  Dove. 
The  Phantom  Journal.  Giving  and  Receiving.  Luck  of  the 
Year.  Encounters  and  Diversions.  Zigzags  in  France.  Events 
and  Embroideries.  365  Days  and  One  More.  A  Fronded  Isle. 
Each  6s.  net.  Urbanities.  Illustrated  by  G.  L.  Stampa.  5s.  net, 
“The  More  I  See  of  Men.  ...”  3s.  6d.  net.  You  Know  What 
People  Are.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow.  5s.  net.  Playtime 
&  Company.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard.  7s.  6d.  net.  The  Same 
Star  :  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  3s.  6d.  net.  Little  Books  on 
Great  Masters.  Each  5s.  net.  Roving  East  and  Roving  West. 
5s.  net.  See  also  Dolls’  House  (The  Queen’s)  and  Lamb  (Charles 
and  Mary). 

LUCAS  (E.  V.)  and  FINCK  (Herman). 

Twelve  Songs  from  “  Playtime  &  Company.”  Words  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Music  by  Herman  Finck.  Royal  460.  7s.  6d.  net. 

LYND  (Robert). 

The  Blue  Lion.  The  Peal  of  Bells.  The  Money  Box.  The 
Orange  Tree.  Each  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  The  Little  Angel, 
6s.  net.  The  Goldfish.  5s.  net. 

McDOUGALL  (William). 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  ( Twenty-first  Edition),  10s.  6d. 
net;  Body  and  Mind  (Sixth  Edition),  12s.  6d.  net;  An  Outline  of 
Psychology  (Fourth  Edition),  10s.  6d.  net ;  National  Welfare  and 
National  Decay,  6s.  net.  Ethics  and  Some  Modern  World 
Problems  (Second  Edition),  7s.  6d.  net.  An  Outline  of  Abnormal 
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Psychology.  15s.  net.  Character  and  the  Conduct  of  Life. 
[Second  Edition)  10s.  6d.  net. 

MAETERLINCK  (Maurice). 

The  Blue  Bird.  6s.  net  and  2s.  6d.  net.  Also,  illustrated  by  F. 
Cayley  Robinson,  ios.  6d.  net.  The  Betrothal,  6s.  net,  paper 
3s.  6d.  net.  Mary  Magdalene,  2s.  net.  Death,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Our  Eternity,  6s.  net.  The  Unknown  Guest,  6s.  net.  The 
Wrack  of  the  Storm,  6s.  net.  The  Miracle  of  Saint  Anthony, 
33.  6d.  net.  The  Burgomaster  of  Stilemonde,  5s.  net.  Mountain 
Paths,  6s.  net.  Tyltyl,  Told  for  Children  (illustrated),  21s.  net. 
(All  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos).  Poems,  5s.  net  (Done 
into  English  by  Bernard  Miall).  The  Cloud  that  Lifted  and 
The  Power  of  the  Dead  (Translated  by  F.  M.  Atkinson),  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Great  Secret  (Translated  by  Bernard  Miall),  7s.  6d.  net. 
MALLET  (Sir  C.  E.). 

A  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  3  Vols.  Illustrated. 
Each  £1  is.  net. 

METHUEN  (Sir  A.). 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  Verse.  137th  Thousand.  Shakespeare 
to  Hardy  :  An  Anthology  of  English  Lyrics.  19 th  Thousand .  Each, 
Fcap.  8vo,  Cloth,  6s;  net ;  Leather,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MILNE  (A.  A.). 

Not  that  it  Matters.  Eighth  Edition.  If  I  May.  Ninth  Edition. 
The  Day’s  Play.  Thirteenth  Edition.  The  Holiday  Round.  Ninth 
Edition.  Once  a  Week.  Tenth  Edition.  The  Sunny  Side.  Ninth 
Edition.  Each  3s.  6d.  net.  When  we  were  very  Young.  169 th 
Thousand.  Winnie-the-Pooh.  gist  Thousand.  Now  We  are  Six. 
109 th  Thousand.  Each  illustrated  by  E.  H.  Shepard.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Leather  10s.6d.net.  For  the  Luncheon  Interval.  Second  Edition. 
is.  6d.  net. 

MILNE  (A.  A.)  and  FRASER-SIMSON  (H.). 

Fourteen  Songs  from  “  When  we  were  Very  Young.”  ( Twelfth 
Edition.)  Teddy  Bear  and  Other  Songs  (from  the  same).  Songs 
from  “  Now  We  are  Six.”  [Second  Edition.)  Each,  Royal  4to.  7s.  6d. 
net.  The  King’s  Breakfast.  [Third  Edition.)  Music  4 to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MORTON  (H.  V.). 

The  Heart  of  London.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  Also,  Illustrated, 
7s.  6d.  net.  The  Spell  of  London.  The  Nights  of  London. 
Each  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net.  The  London  Year.  In  Search  of 
England.  The  Call  of  England.  Each,  Illustrated,  7s.  6d.  net. 

OMAN  (Sir  Charles). 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  War  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a.d.  378-1483. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  2  Vols.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo,  £1  16s.  net. 

OXENHAM  (John). 

Eight  Volumes  of  Poems.  Small  Pott  8vo,  is.  3d.  net  each  volume. 
Bees  in  Amber.  (2s.  net.)  All’s  Well.  The  King’s  High  Way. 
The  Vision  Splendid.  The  Fiery  Cross.  Hearts  Courageous. 
High  Altars.  All  Clear  1 

PETRIE  (Sir  Flinders). 

A  History  of  Egypt.  Illustrated.  Six  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  i,Fkom 
the  1st  to  XVIth  Dynasty  (12s.  net).  2,  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
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Dynasties  (9s.net).  3,  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties  (12s.  net).  4, 

Ptolemaic  Egypt.  Edwyn  Bevan.  (15s.  net.)  5,  Egypt  under 
Roman  Rule.  J.  G.  Milne.  (12s.  net.)  6,  Egypt  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  (ios.  net.) 

PRIESTLEY  (J.  B.). 

Apes  and  Angels.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

RALEIGH  (Sir  Walter). 

The  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Edited  by  Lady  Raleigh. 
2  Vols.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  18s.  net. 

STEVENSON  (R.  L.). 

Letters  to  his  Family  and  Friends.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  Four  Volumes.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
6s.  net  each.  Vailima  Letters.  7s.  6d.  net.  Also,  3s.  6d.  net. 

TILDEN  (William  T.). 

The  Art  of  Lawn  Tennis.  Singles  and  Doubles.  The  Tennis 
Racket.  Each  illustrated.  6s.  net.  Lawn  Tennis  for  Young 
Players.  Lawn  Tennis  for  Club  Players.  Lawn  Tennis  for 
Match  Players.  Each  illustrated.  2s.6d.net.  The  Common  Sense 
of  Lawn  Tennis.  Match  Play  and  the  Spin  of  the  Ball.  Each 
illustrated.  5s.  net. 

TILESTON  (Mary  W.). 

Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs.  Thirty-second  Edition.  Medium 
i6mo,  3s.  6d.  net.  Also,  India  Paper,  Leather,  6s.  net. 

UNDERHILL  (Evelyn). 

Mysticism.  Eleventh  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net.  The  Life  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  Life  of  To-day.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net.  Concerning  the  Inner  Life.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
2s.  net.  Man  and  the  Supernatural.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

VARDON  (Harry). 

How  to  Play  Golf.  Illustrated.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo 
5s.  net.  The  Complete  Golfer.  Illustrated.  Twentieth  Edition 
Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

WARD  (A.  C.). 

Twentieth  Century  Literature  :  The  Age  of  Interrogation. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

WATERHOUSE  (Elizabeth). 

A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death.  Twenty-third  Edition.  Small 
"Pott  8 vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

WILDE  (Oscar). 

The  Works  of  Oscar  Wilde.  Seventeen  Volumes.  Fcap.  8vo,  each 
6s.  6d.  net.  Some  also  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  1,  Lord  Arthur 
Savile’s  Crime  and  the  Portrait  of  Mr.  W.  H.  2,  The  Duchess  of 
Padua.  3,  Poems.  4,  Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.  5,  A  Woman 
of  no  Importance.  6,  An  Ideal  Husband.  7,  The  Importance 
of  being  Earnest.  8,  A  House  of  Pomegranates.  9,  Inten¬ 
tions.  10,  De  Profundis  and  Prison  Letters,  xi,  Essays.  12, 
Salome,  A  Florentine  Tragedy,  and  La  Sainte  Courtisane.  13, 
A  Critic  in  Pall  Mall.  14,  Selected  Prose  of  Oscar  Wilde. 
15,  Art  and  Decoration.  16,  For  Love  of  the  King:  A  Bur¬ 
mese  Masque  (5s.  net).  17,  Vera,  or  the  Nihilists. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  SERIES 

THE  ANTIQUARY’S  BOOKS 

Each,  illustrated,  Demy  8vo,  ios.  6d.  net.  A  series  of  volumes  dealing 
with  various  branches  of  English  Antiquities. 

THE  ARDEN  SHAKESPEARE 

Demy  8vo,  6s.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays.  Edited  with  a  full  Intro¬ 
duction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
edition  is  now  complete  in  thirty-nine  volumes. 

CLASSICS  OF  ART 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Laing 

Illustrated.  Wide  Royal  8vo,  from  15s.  net  to  £3  3s.  net.  A  Library 
of  Art  dealing  with  Great  Artists  and  with  branches  of  Art. 

THE  “  COMPLETE  ”  SERIES 

Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  from  5s.  net  to  18s.  net.  A  series  of  books  on 
the  chief  Sports  and  Pastimes,  comprehensive,  lucid  and  authoritative. 
EIGHT  BOOKS  BY  R.  S.  SURTEES 
With  the  Original  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  J.  Leech  and  others. 
Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  net  and  7s.  6d.  net 

Ask  Mamma  ;  Handley  Cross  ;  Hawbuck  Grange  ;  Hillingdon  Hall  ; 
Jorrocks’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities;  Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour; 
Mr.  Facey  Romford’s  Hounds  ;  Plain  or  Ringlets  ? 

THE  FAITHS :  VARIETIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  EXPRESSION 
Edited  by  L.  P.  Jacks,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo,  5  s.  net  each  volume 

The  first  volumes  are  :  The  Anglo-Catholic  Faith  ;  Modernism  in  the 
English  Church  ;  The  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Quakers  ; 
Congregationalism;  The  Faith  of  the  Roman  Church;  The 
Life  and  Faith  of  the  Baptists;  The  Presbyterian  Churches; 
Methodism  ;  The  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  English  Church  ; 
Unitarianism. 

THE  LITTLE  GUIDES 

Illustrated  and  with  Maps.  65  Volumes.  Small  Pott  8vo,  4s.net  to  7s.  6d.  net. 
Pocketable  Guides  to  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales  and  to 

WELL-KNOWN  DISTRICTS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

MODERN  MASTERPIECES 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each  volume 

Works  by  H.  Belloc,  Arnold  Bennett,  E.  F.  Benson,  George  A. 
Birmingham,  Marjorie  Bowen,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  A.  Clutton- 
Brock,  Joseph  Conrad,  George  Gissing,  Kenneth  Grahame, 
A.  P.  Herbert,  W.  H.  Hudson,  E.  V.  Knox,  Jack  London,  E.  V. 
Lucas,  Robert  Lynd,  Rose  Macaulay,  John  Masefield,  A.  A. 
Milne,  Arthur  Morrison,  Eden  Phillpotts,  Marmaduke  Pickthall, 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  and  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

PLAYS 

Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net 

Kismet  (Paper,  2s.  net)  ;  Milestones  ;  An  Ideal  Husband  ;  The  Ware 
Case  ;  General  Post  ;  The  Great  Adventure  ;  The  Honeymoon  ; 
Across  the  Border  (Crown  8vo) ;  The  Same  Star. 

METHUEN’S  HALF-CROWN  AND  TWO  SHILLING 
LIBRARIES 

These  are  series  of  copyright  works  of  general  literature.  They  con¬ 
tain  many  books  by  distinguished  writers  . 
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